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SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT VS. MATERIALISM 
AND SOCIALISM. 


minds and hearts of men. 








BY REV. MORGAN M. SHEEDY, 
Author of ** Christian Unity,” 


HE contest that exists in the moral 


world between light and darkness, 
truth and falsehood, goes on for 
ever. In one form or another this 
struggle exists at all times and in 
every land, civilized or barbarous, 
Christian or anti-Christian, mon- 
archical or republican, and no 
doubt will continue to exist until 
light and truth are vindicated in 
all the fulness of their glory and 
beauty and blessedness, and exer- 
cise complete control over the 


Let us consider in its very beginning the training of the 
child, and endeavor to reach some sound and helpful conclu- 


sion as to the benefits to the child and to society of develop- 
ing his spiritual nature as a remedy against the materialism and 
socialistic tendencies of the age. 

It is a truth which, however frequently uttered, cannot be 
too constantly kept in mind, that the well-being of society 
depends on the well-being of the individuals composing it. 
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The well-being of the individual begins with the principles 
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that should secure him happiness, and at the same time make 
him a useful member of society. Most of the evils of society 
come from the failure to realize this. The truth here stated 
may be accepted theoretically, but unless it enter into the core 
of our being, and stir into action corresponding motives, neither 
personal nor social happiness can be secured. 


TWO OPPOSING THEORIES OF EDUCATION, 


We must be certain, then, that we start with sound princi- 
ples in educating the individual members that make up the 
state. At the outset it may be well to recall that there are 
two well-defined theories of education, fundamentally opposed 
to each other. There is the theory of Christianity, which holds 
that man is made up of body and soul, that he is spiritual as 
well as material in his being, and that consequently his spiritual 
as well as his material faculties must be educated; that he is 
made according to the image and likeness of God, destined for 
an immortal end: and there is the other theory, not always 
openly put forward, but existing nevertheless and daily put in 
practice, that man is not an immortal spirit made unto the 
likeness of his Creator and destined for immortality, but a 
material organism, wonderfully fashioned, it is true, but made 
up of physical atoms, bone and tissue, muscle, and the gray 
matter of the brain. He is so constituted by nature, we are 
told, that he is capable of the highest degree of refinement 
and culture, but his interests, as his life, are confined to the 
narrow sphere of this world, and do not extend beyond it. 

Now, education, both parties are agreed, forms men, and 
men form society. The individual forms the nation. The 
important question is this: How are we to make the nation? 
The answer is plain: by taking care of the individual, by 
fashioning him aright, by so educating the child as to secure 
to the individual and the nation the greatest degree of happi- 
ness. Youth is the impressionable period; youth is the assimi- 
lative period; youth stores up the physical, mental, and moral 
resources of a life-time, and if man.is to be reached from with- 
out at all, it must be while he is still a youth. 

Now, the advocates of the second theory have labored to 
expel Christianity from education. Hence they have claimed 
for education that it must be free, universal, secular, and com- 
pulsory. Men of progress in all countries have been preaching 
for generations that religion—that is to say, the development 
and training of the soul of the child—must be separated from 
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politics, from philosophy, from science. We are almost wearied 
into silence. Public opinion has been poisoned into this false- 
hood. As Cardinal Manning said: ‘“‘The youth of these days 
is being reared upon a teaching and a literature which are 
materialistic and sensuous. What wonder, then, that so many 
grow up in this country to-day without any or little knowledge 
of God and his law; that the Christianity of many is shal- 
low; that materialism largely controls the actions of men; and 
that the spectre of socialism, in its most dreaded form, is 
manifesting itself more and more every day?” 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY? 


How is it going to be with America in the future? That 
question, of tremendous importance, is answered by this other: 
How are we educating the child of to-day? 

Without here going into a proof of man’s spirituality and 
his immortal destiny, let me put the matter before you on 
much lower considerations. Does it pay to bring up the child 
totally ignoring his spiritual nature and its development ? 

Is it to be supposed that a child who knows little or 
nothing of the Ten Commandments, who has never learned to 
know the meaning, say, of the fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh 
Commandment of God, will make a better citizen, a better 
neighbor, a better father or mother, a better son or daughter, 
a better member of society, than one who does? 


THE PRESENT TREND. 


Let us look for a moment at the tendencies in our Ameri- 
can life at this hour. There is unrest and social discontent. 
Consider the condition of the masses of the people. The average 
working-man is discontented not, as a rule, because a cleverer 
man than he, or a man who got a better start in life, has a 
vastly larger share of this world’s goods, but because he him- 
self holds so uncertainly his own small share. 

In America he realizes his inalienable right “to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” But “conditions have changed 
so that thousands of men distinctly believe, and other thou- 
sands vaguely suspect, that the latest gains in civilization have 
clouded the title of the average man” to these rights. 

Is there anything reprehensible, from the Christian stand- 
point, in this fight for security; “security of standing-ground ; 
security of opportunity; security of personal recognition among 
the shareholders in the inheritance of the ages; security of a 


e 
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man’s chance to be a man; security that the mighty, imper- 
sonal power of capital and organization shall not be allowed 
to march masses of men rough-shod over individual men, in 
pursuit of schemes vast in aim, but needlessly terrific in 
means ”’? 

Some one has said that it is not wise to be over-emphatic 
to-day with the working-man about his duties, if one is not 
prepared to grant with equal emphasis his rights. He has been 
taught to look for his heaven here, and he is trying very hard 
to get it. There is a mad scramble for the material things of 
life. The individual, sensible of his weakness, combines with 
other individuals. Hence we have great labor unions on the 
one side and great combinations of capital, or trusts and 
monopolies, on the other. 

Between them exists a real warfare. ‘ We talk about the com. 
ing of an era of peace when the battle-flags shall be furled,’ when 
the cannons shall be turned into plough-shares; we are waging 
a more terrible and more remorseless and more destructive bat- 
tle than was ever waged by men who bared their breasts on 
the fields of conflict to the deadly shot and the thrusts of 
sabres. It is all the more deadly because none of us is able 


wholly to realize its true nature and purport. It has come to 
be considered as a part of the natural law. The results of this 
economic condition work with the inevitableness of natural 
law; it is a part of that great theory of evolution which is 
itself a phase of the wider theory of a mechanical universe, 
beginning with star-dust and atoms and involving in it all that 
we are and all that we hope to be, thrusting out God and the 


soul.” 
HOW SOCIALISTS REGARD THE CATHOLIC CLERGY. 


It is a significant fact that not a single socialist of note 
can be named who came out of a Christian school or a Catho- 
lic educational institution. The teaching of the church is a 
bulwark against anarchy. 

Herr Bebel, the well-known German socialist, in a recent 
speech, compared the attitude towards the working classes 
taken up respectively by the Catholic clergy and the Protestant 
ministers. With regret he confesses that the Catholic clergy 
have prevented the progress of socialism, and that this is 
chiefly because, unlike the Protestant ministers, they were in 
direct contact with the working people. 
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GROWTH OF CRIME.—HOW ACCOUNTED FOR. 


The Italian professor, Lombroso, has an article in the 
North American Review for December on the increase of homi- 
cide in the United States. He is an authority on the subject, 
having a world-wide reputation as a student of mental disease 
and criminology. The striking fact the professor discusses is 
the increase of sixty per cent. in homicides in the United 
States in the last ten years, while there has been an increase 
of only twenty-five per cent. in population. He also points 
out that, while in all other civilized countries homicide is de- 
creasing in number, in this country it is increasing. Thus, in 
1880 the arrests for homicide were reported by the census at 
4,600, and in 1890 at 7,500. Statistics gathered by a Chicago 
newspaper showed last year 10,000 homicides in the United 
States. 

The National Prison Congress met this year in Austin, 
Texas, and began its sessions on December 2. In his address 
its president, General Brinkerhoff, said, when discussing methods 
of preventing crime:.‘ First and foremost, what is essential is, 
to revolutionize our educational system from top to bottom, so 
that good morals, good citizenship,.and ability to earn an hon- 
est living shall be its principal purposes, instead of intellectual 
culture, as heretofore.” As another means of preventing crime 
General Brinkerhoff advocated religious instruction in schools. 
He added: “I am not asking that creeds should be taught in 
our public schools, but that ethics be taught, which is the 
science of morals, or of conduct as right or wrong, which all 
creeds recognize. Does any sane man object to the teachings 
of the Ten Commandments or the Sermon on the Mount? If 
there are such, I have never heard of them. Let us have a 
text-book that all creeds can approve. Then, with a text-book 
thus approved, let it have the first place in every school cur- 
riculum, from the kindergarten to the highest university.” 

A recent writer in one of the great New York dailies re- 
marks that “whatever may have been the ancient orthodox 
views on this subject, it is a most remarkable fact that the 
more modern and distinguished investigators in the department 
of criminal statistics are opposed to the view that intellectual 
ignorance is the logical cause of crime. As stated in a recent 
English publication, and as otherwise known, the following 
writers have expressed themselves ‘as more or less emphati- 
cally of opinion that instruction in reading and writing has 
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little or no effect in elevating the character and diminishing 
the volume of crime’; viz., in France: Guerry, Ivernes, and 
Haussonville; in Italy, Lombroso, Garofalo, and Ferri; in 
Belgium and Germany, Quatelet, Van Oettingen, Valestini, and 
Starcke.” 


DIVORCES.* 


Mr. Gladstone, in acknowledging the receipt of a copy of 
Christian Unity sent him by the author of this paper, who 
dealt briefly with the subject of divorce in that work, wrote, 
as late as June, 1896, as follows: “It is deplorable to read of 
the state of law and facts with regard to divorce in America. 
But I am glad that your church gives no countenance to them. 
If we sap the tdea of the family, we destroy the divinely-given 
Joundation both of society and of religion.” This is very strong 
testimony indeed from so high a source, and shows the con- 
servative power of the Catholic Church as a great social factor 
and influence. 

The Hon. Amasa Thornton, a prominent lawyer and Repub- 
lican, in an article in the North American Review for January, 
commenting on Rev. Josiah Strong’s solution of the Twentieth 
Century City Problem, says: “The children and youth of to- 
day must be given such instruction in the truths of the Bible 
and Christian precepts, and in the duties and principles of good 
citizenship, as will prevent them in mature years from swinging 
from their moorings and being swept into the maelstrom of 
social and religious depravity, which threatens to engulf the 
civilization of the future. Such instruction can only be given 
successfully by an almost entire change of policy and practice 
on the question of religious teaching in the public schools, and 
the encouragement of private schools in which sound religious 
teaching is given.” 


INCREASE OF CRIME AMONG THE YOUNG, 


The increase of offences against the law by young people is 
marked, and it is due to the lack of spiritual training of our youth. 

For many years after negro emancipation the court records 
in the Southern States discouraged the friends of education by 
showing an astonishing increase in convictions for forgery of 
young negroes when first taught to read and write. Now all 
this, it may fairly be insisted, is the natural, inevitable conse- 


. 
* The increase of the number of divorces in this country has become alarming. How 


account for it ? 
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quence of our false theory of education. But it has been 
held that men and women may lead moral lives and that 
upright and good nations may exist without belief in God. 
But, I ask, where in the pages of history can record of such a 
nation be found? Read the history of the ancient republics. 
What was their fate? 










QUO VADIS? 










To me the undiminished popularity of Quo Vadis? is matter for 
rejoicing. It is, by all odds, the most successful of contempo- 
rary novels, and it is being read by thousands, many of whom 
will probably be benefited by it. The contrast which it presents 
between pagan and Christian morality is very striking. To the 
world of to-day, which is relapsing into paganism, the author 
seems to say “ Quo vadis?” and of the woman of the day he 
seems to ask, “Are you willing to fall back into the degrada- 
tion from which Christianity rescued your” One is disposed 
to excuse the too realistic passages in the story when one re- 
members the object the author evidently had in view. 

Kipling gives us a picture—fairly true to life—of one of the 
“spoiled darlings” in his Captains Courageous, which represents 
a type of some young Americans whose number is increasing. 

But what of the boy or girl who comes out of the school 
where spiritual development goes hand-in-hand with secular 
training? Are all such perfect? 

There have been, as we freely admit, many failures among 
children educated in Christian schools. But this may be fairly 
accounted for on the grounds of defective home-training, bad 
companionship, the contamination of the streets, and not to 
the training received in the Christian school. 




























WHAT RELIGION DOES. 










It is true that we often find religion disparaged by failures. 
False religion is accountable for this. With true religion the 
case is different. It makes man stronger; it enables him to 
conquer—to bear up bravely. In other words, it makes of him 
aman in the true sense of the word. Religion gives man a 
better chance to be what it was intended he should be. Re- 
ligion takes a man from a low, superficial, selfish, worldly life 
and makes of him a noble, self-sacrificing, conscientious being. 
A man with religion works with a different spirit and a differ- 
ent idea of life than he who does not possess it. 

Leaving out of consideration for the present positively re- 
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ligious acts, such as the attendance upon divine worship, daily 
prayer, examination of conscience, repentance and confession 
of sin, restitution and forgiveness of injuries, benevolence and 
charity, religion reveals to man his place in this world, shows 
to him the nobility of life, and puts before him the truth that 
a saint is after all manhood at its very best. 

The trouble with a great many of us is, that we have lost 
the use of our spiritual faculties through lack of exercise. Like 
other faculties with which man is endowed, his spiritual capac- 
ity, in order to be at its best, needs exercise. This it secures 
through what we call religious acts. Without this exercise of 
the spiritual powers we become distorted, one-sided. They 
make man stronger, nobler, richer. 

Christianity has one end in view—the uplifting of man. We 
know that the world has strange notions of Christianity. Let 
us show that with it we can do life’s work better. Everybody 
‘is looking for the ideal young man—for one who has a lofty 
purpose in life, high ideals, and the consciousness that he was 
placed where he is in order that by his opportunities he may 
make the world brighter, better, happier, and stronger for his 
having been in it. 


OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM DOES NOT GO FAR ENOUGH. 

Our school system is good in so far as it is free and uni- 
versal. Education is good. But our school system is radically 
defective inasmuch as it lays no stress on morality. What is 
our idea in educating our children? To make money-winners 
and money-getters of boys who will be able to make money 
enough and more than enough. We do not go down into the 
deep, eternal basis of man’s heart and say, first, Be a man. 
We say, “Be smart, be shrewd, be clever.” Our race will, little 
by little, decay under such training. 

The destiny of individuals and nations is controlled by 
moral forces. If history teaches any lessons it is this. 


SIGNS OF AWAKENING. 
But men are becoming alarmed and are prepared to recon- 
sider their views and theories of education. 
The other day I read with great satisfaction an address of Dr. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, in which he 
said, that “there never was a more unscientific book than Spen- 


cer’s Essay on Education,” and that Spencer's idea of education is 
fundamentally false, because, as Dr. Harris pointed out, Spen- 
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cer does not take education as the genesis of man’s spiritual 
life, but merely as something useful for showing man how to 
care for his body and perform the lower social functions of 
life. Yet Spencer’s view of education has prevailed widely. 

Again, I find Dr. Edward Everett Hale, while speaking in 
this city a few days ago on “ Morality in the Public Schools,” 
saying: ‘“ There is danger of the managers of a great machine 
taking more pride in the machine and its workings than in the 
results it turns out. This is the danger in our public schools.” 

There is a good deal wrong with our modern society. But 
what Carlyle said years ago, in his own blunt, vigorous way, is 
true now and always will be true: “ The beginning and the 
end of what is the matter with society is, that we have for- 
gotten God.” Hence, to set things right we must restore a 
knowledge of God and his laws. We must develop the spirit- 
ual side of man so that he be lifted above the gross and ma- 
terial things around him; for society founded on a purely 
natural and materialistic basis must perish, as all societies so 
established have perished. 


DEVICES TO SUPPLEMENT DEFECTIVE TRAINING IN THE 
DAY-SCHOOL., 


What are the Kindergarten system, the University Settlement 
system, the Protestant Sunday-school system, the Epworth 
League, the Society of Christian Endeavor, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Salvation Army, but means to develop 
the spiritual nature of man, and to restrain the grosser and 
materialistic tendencies of his being? The promoters of all 
these agencies are fully convinced that it is the moral or spiri- 
tual element that must save society. Hence, if they were con- 
sistent they would be on our side on this question of education ; 
they would unite with us Catholics, and insist that spiritual 
or religious training should go hand-in-hand with secular in- 
struction. ; 


OUR SUMMING UP. 


The problem presents itself to us in this simple form: 

Shall we follow Him who is the light of the world, and who 
said, “Suffer little children to come unto me”; or, ignoring 
Him, listen to the false, materialistic philosopher who says, 
‘“Make your heaven here; live for this world and what you 
can get out of it; leave the next to care for itself’? Or, shall 
we follow the socialist, with his creed of terror and despair, 
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when he tells us “the idea of God is a myth; the present or. 
der and arrangement of things is unjust, and there can be no 
peace or rest until it is overthrown”? Over against this we 
set the teaching of the Christian school: 

“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just and pure and lovely, and of good 
report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.” These are the thoughts which make us noble 
and good and Christ-like, and which, being disseminated, will 
make the world better. 

Upon the solid pillars of intelligence and morality, patriot- 
ism and religion, the mighty superstructure of this Republic 
has been raised, and out of these elements have grown and 
developed our ideas of liberty, equality, and fraternity. To 
preserve our form of government, to make the nation prosper- 
ous, contented, and happy, all lovers of their country should 
have a care that its citizens are trained to be virtuous, con- 
scientious men; honest in thought as well as in purpose, so 
that in all things they may be true to themselves, true to their 
fellow-men, and true to their God. In other words, we must 
develop the spiritual or religious nature of the child if we are 
to have the best type of American citizen. It remains for 
America, which has taught the world in so many ways during 
this nineteenth century, to show in the coming century how a 
republic founded on the intelligence and patriotism of its peo- 
ple can be preserved against the assaults of materialism and 
socialism, and this can only be done by following Him who 
is the Light of the world and the Saviour of society. 
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HAPPY MARRIAGES OF NOTED PERSONS. 


BY FRANCES ALBERT DOUGHTY. 


MARRIAGE is like a building with stained glass 
windows. An observer peering into the structure 
from the outside receives no idea of proportions ; 
colors, lights, and shadows are strangely confused 
# to his vision. 

An impression prevails that persons of the marked individu- 
ality which results in eminence are necessarily difficult to live 
with, that the most intimate of domestic relations is likely to 
prove unhappy in their case. By a search into the records of 
the last hundred years it is quite comforting to discover that 
this popular notion is exaggerated and incorrect; that the pro- 
portion of well-assorted unions, $0 far as such delicate material 
can be submitted to investigation and statistics, is about the 
same among illustrious individuals as among the commonplace 
couples of our daily acquaintance. 

It has been said that it would be better for society to let 
the lord chancellor make the matches in England; but begin- 
ning at the top, if we compare the royal marriages of Europe, 
which are weighed by lawgivers and made for reasons of state, 
with the marriages of our own presidents, the argument is cer- 
tainly in favor of personal freedom of choice. Only one life 
among the presidents furnishes anything like proof of an ill 
mating. 

Washington and his wife have always been accepted as 
models, although tiny currents of tradition have brought down 
a rumor that Martha managed the Father of his Country. 
Either he did not know that he was managed or else he was 
pleased with home rule, for he always wore her miniature over 
his heart, and the majestic man was not of a sentimental tem- 
perament. 

The biographies of the two Adams presidents show that 
they had helpmates of great force of character who made un- 
common sacrifices for their interests. Mrs. Madison reflected a 
light upon her husband’s administration which has been a kind 
of beacon for the succeeding ladies of the White House. Mrs. 
Monroe and Mrs. Taylor were devoted wives who were con- 
tent to merge their identity in the renown achieved by their 
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partners. The obstinacy of Andrew Jackson has become pro- 
verbial, but in the heart of Old Hickory there was always a soft 
spot which yielded to any wish of his cherished Rachel. 
There is equal evidence of harmony in the married lives of 
Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Fillmore, and Pierce. 

Andrew Johnson deserves special notice, for the ‘superior 
mental acquirements of his wife were a continual incentive to 
his ambition, He learned the alphabet and the construction of 
English sentences without her assistance, in the night hours at 
his workshop in Raleigh, but the rest of his education was ob- 
tained under her guidance. The later presidential marriages 
are fresh in the memory of living persons and need no comment. 

Among contemporary European royalties it is easy to 
pick out as fortunate in their wedded lives, Victoria and Albert, 
their daughter and Frederick of Prussia, the late Czar Alex- 
ander and his Danish czarina, and the present kings and queens 
of Denmark, Italy, and Greece, but it would not be safe to add 
many other royal names of the century to the list of domestic 
felicities. 

Coming into another kingdom—that of creative intellect—it 
is gratifying to find that a considerable number of recent part- 
nerships have been thoroughly congenial on the mental and 
the affectional planes. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the gifted author of The Jntellec- 
tual Life, has expressed the opinion that the best possible mar- 
riage for a man of genius is with an intellectual equal of sym- 
pathetic aims and pursuits. His own union was of this stamp, 
and his verdict carries additional weight in consequence. Re- 
cognizing, however, that such an opportunity is not accorded 
to every man of genius, he thinks that the second best choice 
is of a woman who does not even aspire to stand upon her 
husband’s mental platform, but who loves and admires him, 
trusts the wisdom of his undertakings enough to make a dis- 
tinct mission of securing his comfort and shielding him from 
disturbing influences. 

Husbands and wives of similar tastes and aims who have 
become collaborateurs afford examples of the perfect mating 
of both the heart and the intellect. These are “happy,” be- 
cause “their minds are on some object other than their own 
happiness. The only chance is to treat, not happiness but some 
end external to it as the object of life.” This sentiment, as 
far as, it goes, is in harmony with the teachings of Christianity, 
although it was an agnostic who gave utterance to it—John 
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Stuart Mill. His wife had exerted a formative influence upon 
his mind and his work in political economy for twenty years 
previous to their marriage, and the treatise on “Liberty” 
which he published after her death was a kind of monument 
to their dual life, for they had reviewed and criticised every 
sentence together. 

In Edinburgh a contemporary of Mill’s was equally content 
with his wedded lot. Well known and appreciated in literary 
circles there, his common name of William Smith was un- 
favorable to a wide cosmopolitan repute. He was a con- 
stant contributor to Blackwooa’s, publishing anonymously ac- 
cording to the custom of that magazine. The lady of his 
choice, Lucy Cummings, was also a magazine writer and a 
translator. They met when he was past fifty and she past 
forty, and finding in each other the ideal qualities long de- 
sired for companionship, poverty did not frighten them away 
from the matrimonial altar. Disclaiming even the wish for 
riches, they regarded compulsory occupation as heightening the 
delight of rest and leisure. They wrote for a livelihood with 
their tables in the same room, enjoying their rambles and _ holi- 
days with the pure, innocent zest of children. The influence 
of a happy marriage is observable in William Smith’s later 
work, Gravenhurst ; it is instinct with the conviction that “good 
is at the basis of all things.” The memoir that Lucy Smith 
wrote of him to solace her widowhood is one of the most 
beautiful affectional tributes in English literature; the attention 
of the American public has been called to it recently by 
George Merriam’s editing of it, along with the works of William 
Smith. The reader feels a sense of elevation in the calm, 
clear love and trust of those united lives. 

Guizot, the orator and writer, was another who became ac- 
quainted with his future wife through the literary muse. Mlle. 
de Meulan was the brilliant editor of the Pudliciste, supporting 
not only herself but an aged mother by her pen. Her health 
gave way under the burden, and in the midst of poverty, 
illness, and debt she received an anonymous letter one day, 
respectfully offering to supply articles for the Pudliciste regu- 
larly and without pay until her health should be restored. 
The letter was accompanied by an article composed very much 
in her own style. The kind offer was accepted, and later on 
when, by means of the timely aid, Mlle. de Meulan was 
restored to her usual avocations, she begged her unknown con- 
tributor, through the columns of the paper, to reveal himself. 
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The grave, dignified young Guizot obeyed, and the result was 
a marriage between them at the expiration of five years, 
Mme. Guizot was the centre of the literary coteries of the day, 
her celebrity, greater than that of her, husband to begin with, 
kept pace with his advancement, and she was ever his coun- 
sellor, critic, and friend. 

A resemblance has been traced between the marriages of 
Guizot and of Disraeli. A seniority of thirteen or fourteen years 
existed on the side of both ladies over their husbands. It was 
through Disraeli’s novel of Vivian Grey that the attractive 
widow destined to wear his name and honors was inspired with 
a desire to know the writer. 

Alphonse Daudet, on the other hand, declared that he would 
never wed a literary woman; he seems to have had a dislike to 
a feminine rival in his own line. One evening, however, he 
listened to a cultivated girl’s recitation at an entertainment, 
and all his prejudices melted away. When she became Mme. 
Daudet he found her an invaluable critic and amanuensis. 

Bayard Taylor and his wife were collaborateurs. It is not 
generally known that the translation of ‘‘ Faust" was largely due 
to Mrs. Taylor’s assistance. 

Lowell’s relation with his first wife, Maria White, had a 
marked bearing upon his motives and his life-work. She was 
herself a poetess, and in dedicating his first book of poems to 
her he acknowledged his indebtedness in the concluding lines: 
“The poet now his guide has found and follows in the steps 
of love.” 

Thomas Hardy was thinking of becoming an architect, but 
his wife decided him in favor of the career of a novelist, and 
assumed the labor of copying his first novel in that day prior 
to the typewriter. She also sent it out herself, and she keeps 
in touch with current literature to save him time and trouble. 

Mrs. Rider Haggard, Mrs. Eugene Field, Mrs. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Mrs. Julian Hawthorne, and Mrs. Coventry Patmore 
have been literary advisers and helpers to their respective 
husbands. 

Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning were poets who 
worked along similar lines, but so far as we know did not 
collaborate. The recent Orr biography only confirms the sweet 
story of their wedded happiness, bringing into fuller view the 
circumstances attending it. She was forty and he thirty-four 
at the date of their marriage. Her experience of life had been 
chiefly confined to one room, and Mr. Browning, incited by a 
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pitying love, made the care and cheer of this secluded life his 
mission. Her father was of the opinion that Elizabeth ought 
té6 remain on the lounge to which a chronic spinal affection 
had consigned her, and there meditate on death; but she sur- 
prised him and every one else by gaining considerable vitality 
in the soft Italian climate. There must have been many op- 
portunities for self-sacrifice on both sides, in the daily associa- 
tion of a vigorous, society-loving man with a secluded invalid ; 
but both were dominated by the higher instincts and principles, 
and the sympathy between them was as perfect as can exist be- 
hind the mortal veil of flesh. Browning’s temperament was as 
dificult to the general comprehension as his poetry has 
always been, but it was a transparency to his wife. In writing 
home about him she said: “ He thinks aloud with me, and can’t 
help himself; nobody exactly understands him except me, who 
am on the inside of him and hear him breathe.” He con- 
sidered her poetic gift superior to his own. “She has genius,” 
he said; “I am only a painstaking fellow.” To him she was 
always young; innocence, moral elevation, and want of early 
contact with the world giving her face a girlish expression 
even when she lay in death after sixteen years of wedded life. 

Another recent poet, Tennyson, remarked of his wife that 
she was the most wonderful woman in the world. She attended 
to his correspondence, facilitated his work, and, possessing the 
artistic faculty herself, sometimes set his songs to music. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne appears to have been blest in his 
choice of Sophia Peabody, largely through the difference in 
their temperaments, her vivacity and optimism acting as an 
emancipation to the shyness and reserve of his contained nature. 
William Smith—previously referred to—said that compared to 
his wife’s companionship all other was a cage, and Hawthorne 
had the same feeling to even a greater degree. When Sophia 
left him for a few days on one occasion, at the Manse, he 
resolved to speak to no human being until her return. 

Our poet of nature, William Cullen Bryant, had a wife 
whose delicate sense of fitness was a great aid to him. 
Although she was neither literary nor intellectual, he never 
wrote a poem without submitting it to her judgment, and its 
success with the impartial public was exactly proportioned to 
her valuation of it. After he had been married to Fanny 
Fairchild twenty years he addressed to her his famous poem 
on the “Future Life,” as if the shadow of their eventual 
separation were already coming upon him: 
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“Yet though thou wearest the glory of the sky, 

Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name, 

The same fair, thoughtful brow and gentle eye, 
Lovelier in heaven’s sweet climate, yet the same?” 


They were permitted to share their earth life for a long 
term of forty-five years, and in his succeeding solitude his 
mourning soul found vent in a pathetic tribute— Alone with- 
out Thee.” 

Doubtless poets have indited odes to women with whom 
they did not live in daily harmony, but Bryant was not one 
of those who wrote for sensational effect; nor yet is Henrik 
Ibsen, the Norwegian dramatist. An indefatigable satirist of 
existing institutions, probing the core of society with a desire 
to reform it, he has no quarrel to pick with his own marriage. 
From so sincere a man the following lines to Fru Ibsen afford 
proof that concord and satisfaction reign at home: 

“ THANKS. 
“Her cares were the shadows 
That darkened my road, 
Her joys were the angels 
My pathway that showed. 


“It was she that kindled 
My soul to glow, 
And all that I owe her 
None other may know.” 


It is cheering, also, to be assured that Wordsworth’s 
“phantom of delight,’”’ the “perfect woman, nobly planned to 
counsel, comfort, and command,” was none other than Mrs. 
Wordsworth. 

The great romancer, Sir Walter Scott, had a tender heart, 
but he always made an effort to appear stoical. His sorrows 
came “not like single spies, but in battalions.’”’ Soon after the 
failure of his commercial speculations, Lady Scott, bong an in- 
valid, lay dying at Abbotsford. ‘I wonder what I shall do 
with the large portion of thoughts which were hers for thirty 
years,’ he wrote in his diary. “. . . I would not at this 
moment renounce the mysterious yet certain hope that I shall 
see her in a better world for all that this world can give me.” 

There have been some very interesting marriages on the 
lines of unity in aim and aspiration among the explorers and 
archeologists of this century. Baker's young English wife 
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sought with him the hidden sources of the Nile. Dr. and Mrs. 
Le Plongeon met at the British Museum, each engaged in arch- 
eological research among the tomes, and they soon decided 
that they would be fit companions for the wilderness cities of 
Yucatan. They spent a number of years in the solitude of 
those ruins, unearthing sculptures and collecting material for 
the comprehensive work Dr. Le Plongeon has published lately. 
Sir Richard and Lady Burton were literary comrades, he tak- 
ing upon himself the more scientific part. He was the author 
of some eighty books, many of them become standard; a 
scientific linguist of twenty-nine languages, a pioneer and dis- 
coverer, his faithful wife accompanying him through twenty-six 
years of travelas his secretary, aide-de-camp, and counsellor, 
nobly placing her fine individual powers at his service. She 
was a conscientious Catholic. Dr. Schliemann, the explorer of 
ancient Troy and Mycenz, when ready to contract a second 
marriage, determined to find a Greek who would talk to him 
familiarly of Priam and Ulysses and quote the //ad and Odyssey 
with fluency. He made his young bride elect sign a contract that 
she wotld learn fifty lines of the /4ad by heart every day, and 
was resolute in keeping her to the letter of the agreement. In 
vain during seasons of domestic strain, possibly in times of 
pickling, preserving, and spring cleaning, did Mrs. Schliemann 
resort to persuasion, argument, even to tears, to induce him to 
retract. Finally, along with the everlasting Homeric lines she 
incorporated some of the motive and spirit of her enthusiastic 
husband, aiding him in his researches, consoling him in disap- 
pointment, her temperamental influence always balancing his 
mind in the direction of common sense. 

The talented wife of Dr. Naville, the Egyptian archeologist, 
works with him, making drawings of the recovered sculptures 
and piecing together disjointed fragments with wonderful skill. 

Mrs. Nansen and Mrs. Peary are brave, sympathetic women 
who by association have become imbued with zeal for the 
cause of arctic exploration. If Mrs. Nansen does not go as 
far into the frozen zone as Mrs. Peary does, she probably fears 
tnat the presence of a woman and child would be a drawback 
to her husband and to the progress of his expedition. She 
does accompany him on short arctic excursions, and undergoes 
a severe trial of her loyalty in testing with him the unpalatable 
messes he concocts for diet out of the available resources of 
those régions. 

Back of all these congenial wives of intrepid modern explor- 
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ers there stands a shadowy prototype in Mrs. Christopher Col- 
umbus, who was well-nigh forgotten until the search-lights of the 
great Columbian exhibition were turned upon her vanishing figure 
and it was recollected that she was a Miss Palestrello of Lisbon, 
and her father a distinguished navigator. A large collection of 
valuable charts, journals, and memoranda formed part of her 
marriage dower. This brilliant, highly-educated lady was a 
speculative, venturesome enthusiast on the subject of geographi- 
cal exploration, which had its centre at Lisbon at that time. 
As a girl she had made many hazardous voyages with her 
father in strange waters, and her own drawings were used with 
great profit by Columbus on the mysterious deep after she be- 
came his wife. No one can say how much he owed to this 
talented woman, who was constantly urging him on in the path 
of discovery. 

Some of the famous generals add to the record of felicitous 
marriages in the nineteenth century. Field-Marshal von Moltke, 
the taciturn soldier who “ knew how to be silent in eleven lan- 
guages,” was profoundly attached to the woman who bore his 
name, and the memory of this generation retains a picture of 
him in his declining years carrying chaplets to her mausoleum 
and meditating there for hours in the quiet summer night over 
his past joys. 

The kind and quality of marriage advocated by Hamerton 
as the second-best for a man of genius, in some cases becomes 
the very best; positive natures have sought repose with nega- 
tive ones since the world began, and often the creative mental 
faculty needs most to be saved from wear and tear by ade- 
quate domestic ministrations. There are men of a masterful 
disposition who would be more irritated than helped by the 
constant suggestiveness of an intellectual equal, for naturally 
this would sometimes take an opposing attitude. From all 
accounts the wives of Bismarck and of Gladstone have made 
themselves “cushions” for their husbands to rest on, for ever 
warding off disagreeables and easing them from the pressure of 
the world on constitutional peculiarities. The two men are as 
far apart as the poles, but the two women bear a certain re- 
semblance to each other. The Princess Bismarck could soothe 
the irate chancellor with one of Beethoven’s sonatas when 
words would have failed to calm the storm. At times when 
there were rumors of plots to assassinate him she prepared 
his food with her own hands. Mrs. Gladstone will permit no 
guest to argue a point with her “grand old man,” and she 
would sit on the Zimes newspaper during an entire evening 
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rather than let an article unfavorable to his policy meet his 
eyes and disturb his slumbers. 

The second wife of Ralph Waldo Emerson, with whom he 
spent the greater part of his long life, possessed the talent of 
home-making. The visitor admitted to one of their informal 
Sunday evenings at Concord carried away an impression that 
the philosopher who roved the spheres had his feet on a very 
comfortable and attractive spot of Mother Earth, that his own 
Lares and Penates furnished him with sound and wholesome 
pabulum as a basis. The pie that he liked so well to eat for 
breakfast must have been well done on the under side as a 
rule, to insure clearness of mental vision, and it is questiona- 
ble if the essays on “Love,” “ Friendship,” and ‘“ Domestic 
Life” could have been written on a diet of soggy brown- 
bread and greasy baked beans. 

Margaret Fuller, the fellow-townswoman of the Emersons, 
is believed to have been well content in her brief span of 
married life with Count Ossoli, in spite of the disparity of 
their years and their abilities. Much younger than herself and 
possessing no marked talent, his reverential love sufficed, along 
with the comprehension of the artistic temperament which is 
always necessary in such companionships. 

A contemporary and a woman of greater genius—Charlotte 
Bronté—found satisfaction in her marriage on the range of 
the affectional sympathies only, for the man whose constant 
devotion won her at last had no special desire for her to con- 
tinue her creative work. It is hardly probable that he would 
have opposed it, however; if she had lived, she would have 
managed to make it consistent with her duties to him and to 
her household. Women who are really great of soul have 
always recognized the primal claim of the home and the family 
if they have assumed such obligations. Mrs. Somerville, the 
celebrated mathematician, never allowed her studies to inter- 
fere with her chosen vocation of wife and mother. 

A large majority of the persons mentioned in this paper 
have “crossed the bar,” and with a few exceptions the. once 
happy pairs have been separated by an edict irrevocable so far 
as this world is concerned. The history of love is the history 
of loss. One arises from the perusal and the contemplation of 
the record with a realization that the human affections are but 
“tents of a night,” and that St. Augustine pointed out the 
only existing consolation when he said, “Those whom we love 
in God we never can lose.” 
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CUSTOMS, RACES, AND RELIGIONS IN THE 
BALKANS. 


BY E. M. LYNCH. 
I. 


eT is a moot point if the Near East in Europe be 

not more Oriental now than the East in Asia. 

Persia has taken to the use of aniline dyes for 

the wools in her carpets, but Bosnia has ever 

remained faithful to vegetable tints, those colors 

which made the charm of Persian carpets and fed the artist- 
eye with bliss ! 

Travellers with long memories sigh that the bazaar at Stam- 
boul is not what it used to be, even a few years ago, some of 
the richest merchants having lately migrated to Pera, and they 
groan that the Indian Presidency towns have become mere 
European cities. Bombay will be still more characterless when 








A STALL IN THE BAZAAR AT SARAJEVO. 
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the Improvement Trust, now in course of formation, has 
worked its wholesome and unpicturesque will with the remnant 
of the native town! But Sarajevo still boasts a typical bazaar, 
where venders sit ‘like Turks’’—that is, on their own feet—on 


A SERB GIRL OF THE ORTHODOX GREEK CHURCH. 


a carpet spread upon the floor, smoke long pipes, drink cups 
of much-sugared coffee with the grounds left in, and chaffer in 
a dignified, leisurely way. In the bazaar the trades are followed, 
in other little booths, rectangular wooden boxes, open only 
towards the crowded footway, and fastened up by padlocking 
the sixth side at night. All the tailors’ stalls are in one part 
of the bazaar; all the copper-smiths are hammering in another; 
each trade having, as it were, a quarter of its own. The bright 
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leather slippers are embroidered in silk, or in gold and silver 
wires, under the gaze of the interested lounger or the passer-by. 
The crowd, less cleanly than eye-satisfying, eddies hither and 
thither in the narrow lanes between the booths in endless 








MOSQUE OF ALI PACHA, SARAJEVO, 


variety of Eastern garb. Some heads are turbaned, some wear 
the fez, a few have commonplace hats. Some women (the 
Moslems) are wrapped in the yakmash. The Serbs have a 
coquettish crimson, gold-embroidered cap, not unlike a very smart 
smoking cap, set jauntily on the side of their hair, with per- 
haps a long black lace scarf thrown over both cap and head. 
The Spanish Jewesses wear an odd brimless hat of some rich 
brocade, ornamented with needlework, and having. a pendant, 
dark stuff veil at the back. Peasant women have often a sort 
of red turban, to which is added a white cotton cloth as veil, 
and pins from which hang bunches of filigree balls. Many 
display the gayest-colored neckerchiefs and aprons. Most 
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of the jackets, of both men and women, are of the shape known 
as “zouave.” They are very often gold-braided, the ground- 
color being deep red or blue. Women of all the creeds and 
races wear Turkish trousers; but the Moslem women have 
besides, when out of doors, voluminous wraps that envelop them 
from head to foot. All the other dresses have the dignity that 
is inseparable from 
uniform. It is all 
very well to say 
“the habit does not 
make the monk,” but 
‘fine feathers ” most 
certainly “make 
fine birds,” and the 
truth comes home 
to one vividly in 
Sarajevo ! 
There is a story 
current in Austria 
that when, long ago, 
the Emperor Francis 
Joseph decided that 
he would wed the 
young Princess 
Elizabeth of Bavaria, 
instead of her elder 
sister, his destined 
bride, the imperial 
suitor found it very 
dificult to bring 
home to the school- 
girl princess’ the 
idea that she was 
being wooed. One 
of his expedients, 
it is said, was to 
show her an album 
containing pictures 
of the eighteen dif- 
ferent races in his 
empire, each in the 
appropriate national 








costume, “I reign A CATHOLIC PEASANT Boy OF BOSNIA. 
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over all these different peoples,” the emperor remarked. 
“Would you like to reign over them too?” And even then 
the merry, somewhat “tomboyish ”’ princess failed to detect a 
“proposal” in the words. To the eighteen races of those days 
must now be added the many tribes and tongues of the Balkan 
provinces. 

Perhaps the most splendidly dressed of all his imperial ma- 
jesty’s subjects are the Moldo-Wallachs. There is a well-au- 
thenticated story of a great Austrian reception, which is worth 
telling apropos of national costumes. Generals, their breasts 
covered with crosses and in splendid uniforms; diplomats 
blazing with diamond-set orders; great ladies resplendent in 
jewels that are heirlooms; in a word, the great world en gala 
was gathered on this festive occasion. Among the guests of 
the emperor was the Prince of Orange—that ailing scion of 
royalty dubbed by the Prince of Wales, in equivocal compli- 
ment to his complexion, “Citron.” A courtier was appointed 
to attend the pale “ Orange,” and afford him any information 
he might desire. Having often asked: “Who is that, and 
that, and that?” and heard: “The famous Minister So-and- 
So”; “A king of finance”; ‘‘Such-and-such a diplomatic 
celebrity’; and the names of sundry South-Eastern European 
princelings (the royal guest receiving each item of information 
with a remark as appropriate as he could extemporize), he now 
caught sight of the finest figure in all the illustrious throng. 
“Who, then, is that?” he eagerly inquired. His guide an- 
swered: ‘“ He isa Moldo-Wallach.” “Citron” sighed: ‘* Moldo- 
Wallach? Et si jeune /"” The Moldavian-Wallachian was about 
thirty ; therefore he had been entitled already for three decades 
to wear the lordly uniform which so dazzled the Netherlandish 
prince. 

Most certainly these ancient habiliments, which have grown 
and altered in conformity with the conditions under which their 
wearers lived—have “developed,” in fact, in the Darwinian 
sense—are a hundred times above the crude inventions of the 
fashionable tailor! Some have argued that utility and beauty 
are one and the same. They certainly often go hand-in-hand. 
But pure ornament is well to the fore in these superb dresses, 
with their frequent suggestions of their origin ina past that 
gloried in its barbaric splendors. 

If fashionable dress were really beautiful, would. it look 
tawdry when a few months out of date? Why is a fancy-ball 
the entertainment at which every one is complimented upon 
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A BosNIAN BEGGAR. 


“looking so remarkably well to-night”? Why is a “fancy- 
dressed” bazaar or ball the only picturesque bazaar or ball of 
our time? How does it happen that all the world agrees that 
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nuns “look nice,” and “look young”? Even uniformed hospi- 
tal nurses are proverbially pretty. Is it not largely due to the 
ugliness of modern dress? The capped and aproned nurse 
knows well enough what is most becoming to her—her working 
dress or her fashionable, off-duty wardrobe. 

Painters have long been saying that art must languish where 
a man is “clad in five cylinders,” and woman, too, is tailor- 
made. 

But in the Balkans colors and forms lend dignity to the 
wearers of these varied traditional costumes. 

(The portrait of the Bosnian Beggar is not intended as a 
case in point!) 

Many a Spanish Jew, of whom there are thousands in Bos- 
nia, if an exchange of garments were effected, would look ex- 
actly like Moses of the old-clothes’ shop, or Isaac the pawn- 
broker; but, as he walks upon his way in Sarajevo, he is fit to 
serve a medieval Italian master as model for one of the Three 


Kings ! 

The gypsies form ‘a state within the state” in the Balkans. 
They used to inhabit the Hisseta in Sarajevo, but are now 
relegated to two camps, north and south of the Bosnian capi- 


tal; and the old “ Gypsy Quarter” is now the dwelling of the 
poorest of the Sarajevians. In past times the gypsies wan- 
dered through the land according to their pleasure, but under 
the present régime their nomad habits aré discouraged. They 
are made to furnish their quota of recruits for the army, to 
send their boys and girls to school, and, in general, to conform 
their ways to those of good citizens. Hard by, in Hungary, 
Browning made one of his characters say that the gypsies were 
believed to spring from the ground, and therefore they keep 
upon their skins, all the days of their lives, the dark earth- 
tint. The Groom in the “ Flight of the Duchess” exclaims: 


“Commend me to gypsy glass-makers and potters! 
Glasses they'll blow you, crystal clear, 
Where just a faint cloud of rose shall appear, 
As if in pure water you dropt and let die 
A bruised, black-blooded mulberry: 
And that other sort, their crowning pride, 
With long white threads distinct inside, 
Like the lake-flowers’ fibrous roots which dangle 
Loose such a length and never tangle, 
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BALKAN PEASANTS DRINKING COFFEE. 


Where the bold sword-lily cuts the clear waters, 

And the cup-lily couches with all her white daughters,— 
Such are the works they put their hand to, 

The uses they turn and twist iron and sand to!” 


I, however, have seen them mainly as musicians and dancers, 
in these Eastern lands—magicians with strings and bow and 
melting voice; supple-bodied and nimble-footed performers of 
the Cola (peasants’ dance), or threading a more theatrical mea- 
sure—always strangely interesting, and as individual a people 
as any race on earth. 

In Bosnia, as elsewhere, gypsies concern themselves largely 
with the buying, selling, and breaking-in of horses. Some 
strangers in the Balkans call certain gypsies horse-dealers. 
Horse-stealers sounds nearly the same, and is often an equally 
true description. An engineer who had made the survey for 
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a projected’ railway in Serbia told me of an incident he wit- 
nessed at a horse fair. A farmer brought in a fine young 
horse—far the best animal in the fair—and was very proud of 
his mount. A gypsy dealer, with one eye screwed up, and 
body bent to the shape of the letter C, criticised the paces; 
saying at last: “He would be a fine horse if he were not 
lame.” The farmer indignantly denied the lameness. 

“Well, trot him out, and you'll see!” said the gypsy. At 
the end of this trial the owner cried, in triumph; “ He could 
not trot sounder.” 

The gypsy firmly repeated: ‘Lame! Gallop him, and you'll 
see it, surely!” 

The man galloped his beast. 

“Oh, he’s lame!” averred the gypsy. “You'd see it your- 
self if another were on the horse. Let me show you”; and 
the owner alighted. The gypsy mounted, cantered a few 
yards, quickened the pace, reached the end of the fair-green, 
set spurs to the good horse, and promptly disappeared! 
Neither. man nor horse were seen again thereabouts. 

“But are there no police in Serbia?” I asked. 

“The gypsy got across the frontier, perhaps.” 

“And no telegraph wires?” 1 persisted. 

“ Not in the forests. And perhaps, by night, the horse had 
changed his color. The gypsies will buy your old white horse 
from you in the morning, and sell you a rather spirited, young, 
black horse in the afternoon. You will wonder that the new 
purchase seems to know the road home; but by next day his 
mettlesomeness will have vanished, and in a little while his 
black coat will be white again.” Accidents happen even to 
those who are much more acute than the son of the celebrated 
Vicar of Wakefield! 

The trains travel through Bosnia at the modest rate of nine 
miles an hour. A fine-looking countryman, with a big red 
turban, gold-braided jacket, parti-colored sash, and red leather 
belt bristling with knife-handles, mounted on one of the coun- 
try-bred ponies, galloped for a considerable distance alongside 
the express, as we glided down from the ridge of Ivan Planina, 
the watershed between the Black Sea and the Adriatic, and 
the dividing line between Bosnia and Herzegovina. His gallant 
little steed seemed to enjoy the race. The man sat, or 
rather stood—for he rode upon an absolutely straight stirrup 
in front of the great wooden pack-saddle—that is to say, just 
over the pony’s withers. These saddles are put on when the 
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young horses are broken in, and, in many cases, are never re- 
moved till their wearers die. They are rough and cumbersome, 
and, as all loads are built upon them, be they logs of wood, 
sacks of flour, hay, straw, or household goods, they often gall 
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MOSTAR, CHIEF TOWN OF HERZEGOVINA. 


the horses; but they remain in place all the same, and once 
saddled, the poor beast never again enjoys that best equine 
refreshment, a roll on the earth. It has been said that these 
saddles, which are an essentially Turkish feature of the Bal- 
kans, exactly define the limits of Moslem mercy to animals. 
It has been claimed for the Turk that he is kind to his beast,* 
but, if he is seldom wantonly cruel, he is generally utterly 


* ‘* The inclination to goodness is imprinted deeply in the nature of man, insomuch that 
if it issue not towards men it will take unto other living creatures, as it is with the Turks, a 
cruel people, who nevertheless are kind to beasts.”.—Bacom. Quoted by Mr. Thomson, in 
Outgoing Turk. Heineman, London, 1897. 
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neglectful. His kindness stops where taking trouble begins. 
Care for his beast must not cause him more personal incon- 
venience than is absolutely necessary. 

The Balkan horses are high-couraged, as is to be expected 
from animals akin to the Arab. Their owners gallop them 
down the steepest hills. They climb up pathless mountains as 
well as goats can climb. In a “long-distance race,” lately, the 
course being one hundred and seventy miles, the winning horse 
covered the distance in twenty-seven hours, and died close to 
the winning-post. Several of his competitors came in under 
thirty-two hours. 

Moslems in Bosnia are somewhat lax in their use of intoxi- 
cants, as compared to their African and Asiatic co-religionists. 
They drink beer, liqueurs, and spirits, but not wine. The Pro- 
phet forbade wine, they say, therefore they abstain totally from 
that beverage; but beer, liquors, and brandy were unknown to 
him, consequently he could not have meant to include them in 
his prohibition. 

To Western nations a Moslem love-match is like a contra- 
diction in terms, but I learnt in the Balkans that courtships 
are recognized. Girls go about unveiled till they marry. They 
may play, as children, with their boy neighbors. There is a 
slit in most of the court-yard walls belonging to Moslem houses, 
and through that slit lovers may converse without outraging 
the proprieties. I have seen two young people busily making 
love through a small chink in an entrance-door which the girl 
held ajar; and I felt certain at the time that both were Moslems. 
I judged by.their dress. Later, I began to doubt if I had not 
seen a Serb and a Moslem maiden—the costume of the youth 
not being pronouncedly Turkish. The local feeling, however, 
renders “mixed” courtships so excessively rare that I must 
return to my earlier impression. 

I have before me some curious Bosnian love-songs, in favor 
with Serbs and Moslems alike. I have no doubt that Jews, 
gypsies, and Catholics also sing them. One song runs as fol- 
lows : 

“Oh! most beautiful girl, 
Don’t wash your cheeks, 
Lest they glitter like snow, and dazzle me; 
Don’t raise your fine eyebrows, 
Lest your eyes dart lightnings upon me; 
Cover your white shoulders, 
Lest I break my heart for them.” 
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The lines are rhymed in the original, but I doubt that the 
sentiments are worth the trouble of versifying in a translation. 
It was Coleridge, I think, who protested that poetic language 
could not make poetry where the thought lacked beauty ! 

Another popular sentimental ditty tells how “ the kiss of thy 
lips can even sweeten vermouth”! 

A third proceeds in this toper-fashion: 


“When I think upon thy red cheeks, sweet darling, 
Then, my little soul, I can care for red wine only. 
When your dark eyes come into my thoughts, darling, 
I would not, at any price, drink other than dark wine. 
In joy or sorrow I drink, sing or lament, 
And I always totter home under the blessed influence of 
thy love, and of wine.” 


Mr. Thomson says, in his admirable book, The Outgoing Turk, 
that Bosnian amatory poetry is beautiful; but I have only dis- 
covered some quaint serenades, through Herr Renner’s Bosnien 
und die Hercegovina, which gives them in a German version. 


TO A CENTURY PLANT IN BLOOM.* 


BY WILLIAM P. CANTWELL. 


Pe ==) ROM out the womb of darkness into light, 

ea <i’ Fair flower, thou dawnest, mystery sublime ! 
Vi on Bags, Thou blazest on the brow of palsied time 
‘ ee = Like morning star upon the crest of night! 
We eeme. Serene, thou mockest at the hurried flight 

Of years, that ever flow in serried rhyme. 

The century’s sentinel, thou, ’tis thine to climb 

And stand a watchman on th’ eternal height. 

And yet, frail thing, thou bloomest but to die. 

Life opes the door to death, and even thou, 

Like star that fadest from a morning sky, 

Must to his stern decree obedience bow; 

Already sunset on thy face doth glow, 

The shadows deepen, death encompath now. 


* Botanists tell us that some species of the century plant bloom but once, and then right 
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SOCIALISM, ALTRUISM, AND THE LABOR 
QUESTION. 


BY REV. GEORGF McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


HE decision of the Law Lords on the appeal of 
Allen vs. Flood and Taylor must have an im- 
portant influence on the action of English trade 
unions with respect to contracts between em- 
ployers and workmen ; even though the decision 

seems to have turned upon the facts rather than the law of 

the case. The judgment seems to sustain the principle, that the 

officer of a union may without incurring any liability get a 

workman dismissed, if it be not proved that his interference 

was prompted by malice. That is reaching high-water mark 
indeed, and shows what an extent has been traversed since the 
time when any action of. the kind would bring the executive 
members, if not the whole union, within the law of conspiracy. 
The interest of the decision is of supreme importance to trade 
unions in this country, though its legal authority may have no 
power upon them. It would, certainly, be cited in a dispute 
between a union and employers in an American court, as Ameri 
can cases are cited in English courts; in addition, its moral 
effect might not be the most salutary if it should tempt unions 
to interfere in contracts of employment in an arbitrary man- 
ner. The friends of working-men are alive to the danger likely 
to accrue to their interests if persons acting on their authority 
should wield powers to control industrial enterprise without the 
greatest forethought and the widest grasp of interests. A vic- 
tory for labor such as this English case should be regarded as 
a warning quite as much as a cause for congratulation. Speaking 
in the interests of working-men, while we rejoice in the decision in 
the individual case, we fear it; we are alarmed at the possible 
consequences unless the working-men are conscientious to the de- 
gree of delicacy in judging that a demand should be made, and 
moderate to an extreme degree in enforcing it. Such modera- 
tion might be thought the constant consequence of the con- 
scientiousness we speak of. It would not always follow, in the 
case of individuals even—it is hardly to be looked for in the 
case of bodies of men. 
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It is not wise policy to kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. Let it be remembered that during the presidential elec- 
tion threats to shut up shop were used by men fearing, or else 
pretending to fear, that the election of Mr. Bryan would de- 
stroy the enterprises in which their money was invested. It 
may be unlikely they would have done so, but the possibility of 
their doing so had an untold influence on the election. Work- 
ing-men were compelled to realize the fact that only a day or a 
week stands between their families and starvation. It is all very 
well when employment is enjoyed, when the wages are coming 
in freely, to talk about inherent rights of labor—the right to 
“a living wage,” which is interpreted to mean good clothes, 
good food, short hours, high education, varied recreation and 
travel. But the power to talk about them, at least with any 
claim to attention, depends upon employment; employment de- 
pends on trade and industry, and these on credit to a large ex- 
tent. But there is nothing so sensitive as credit; a breath 
may destroy it. A change of market or of fashion may strike 
an industry. Then whence are the inherent rights to be gratified? 
From what sources will they come if mills are closed or kept 
at work only half time? Among the influences which might 
cause the termination or seriously check the employment of 
capital is an employer’s fear that he cannot trust his workmen. 
If a merchant or manufacturer should discover that his ware- 
house or factory was in proximity to a union: with a talent for 
the organization of strikes, he would soon change his /ocus in 
quo; or if he could not conveniently find a new locality, he 
would gradually draw in his expenditure in order to give up 
business before being ruined. No one except an altruist or re- 
volutionary socialist would blame him for saving himself. 


THE JARGON OF “ ETHICAL”. DILETTANTI. 


Our sympathy with the working-man is genuine. We base 
his rights on something different from the “ethics” of altruism 
or the equality of socialism, as this last is ordinarily understood. 
The first is the jargon by which speculative friends of humanity 
—in university chairs or with the command of a review, a maga- 
zine, or the fatal confidence of a book publisher at their com- 
mand—send out opinions without wisdom, among which is this: 
that the evils which afflict society are due to the want of the 
highest education on the part of the masses, and the want of 
humanity on the part of the classes. Of these accomplished and, 
in their way, well-meaning men we should like to ask the ques- 
VOL, LXVI.—39 
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tion, Would you be prepared, would any one of you be pre- 
pared, to make the sacrifice of a little finger for the people? 
When “the grim Earl” of Coventry mocked his wife with 
such a taunt, her answer, that she would give her life for “such 
as these,” supplied the proof that her sympathy was not the 
platitude of an elegant benevolence free from responsibility 
and incapable of being tested, a benevolence theoretical, socio- 
ethical, rhetorical, all but rhapsodical. Hers prcceeded from a 
knowledge higher than that of lecturers, professors, and statis- 
ticians, and a love unlike the figment of philanthropy which 
makes their knowledge a maze of words. But we do not wish 
the working-man should be led a dance either by the dilettanti 
of economics with their ‘ ethics,” no more than by the revolu- 
tionary socialists with their equality; and, therefore, we say 
things which may sound harsh to him, but all our severity lies 
in a desire to dissipate the mists raised by the magicians of 
sophistry and to put things in the cold light of truth. 


THE LAFARGUE FORMULA, 


It will not be denied that Paul Lafargue has a title to speak 
for French socialism. He earned it; -he was one of the men 
who fomented the disturbances of the Commune and, leaving 
his dupes to their fate, fled from what he calls “the mad fury 
of the victorious reactionaries.” He sends forth, with the seal 
of high but provisional approval, the formula we are about to 
quote at some length. It was issued by the Marseilles Con- 
gress of Socialists in 1889. We could not omit the argumen- 
tative recitals. They imitate the preambles of legislation and 
prove the framers’ fitness for government. “ Property is the 
social question. Seeing that the present system of property is 
opposed to those equal rights that will condition the society of 
the future; that it is unjust and inhuman that some should pro- 
duce everything and others nothing, and that it is precisely the 
latter who have all the wealth, all the enjoyment, and all the 
privilege; seeing that this state of affairs will not be put an 
end to by the good-will of those whose whole interest lies in 
its continuance: the congress adopts as its end and aim the 
collective ownership of the soil, the subsoil, the instruments of 
labor, raw materials, and would render them for ever inalien- 
able from that society to which they ought to return.” But 
neither he nor his associates were satisfied with this pronounce- 
ment, because it has a sufficient degree of sanity to recognize 
that the society of confiscation is not yet an accomplished fact. 
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It was ‘accepted provisionally by him and by Guesde, Marx, and 
Engels, as the congress was not sufficiently ripe, as socialist 
opinion outside their own select circle was not sufficiently ripe, 
to declare that the robbery called property no longer existed. 
They could wait with confidence for the growth of an opinion, 
witnessing as they had the change which, step by step, passed 
over the congresses of French working-men. In the forties 
very few would support the opinion that there was no pro- 
perty in land; very few would seem to limit the extent to 
which property in land might be held, and the value of such 
property in the shape of buildings and machinery. Then came 
the co-operative ideas of the Congress of Paris in 1876, for 
which, of course, the brilliant quartette just named above en- 
tertained a profound scorn. They have no better name for it 
than the bourgeois convention. Marx and Lafargue condemn 
its programme as thinly disguised capitalism, and oh! how 
grievous it is to think that Guesde, the editor of the Fgalité, 
should for five years have eaten the bread of exile in order 
that working-men ‘should issue such a programme! But really 
it was in the power of that martyr of the proletariat to have 
avoided eating the bread of exile; nay, he not only could but he 
would have done so, if he had possessed a particle of the courage 
of the wretched creatures whom his writings had inflamed to 
the inconceivable wickedness of turning on the defenders of 
their country in the presence of the victorious foe. 


COLLECTIVISM THE CHILD OF CAPITALISM. 


To a certain extent one can approve of the contempt of 
these leaders of French. revolutionary socialism, Lafargue and 
Guesde, for the moderate socialism of 1876—that is to say, one 
is with them so far as they despise the empty phrase-making 
of the time. We do not mean that the total destruction of 
property involved in the denial of the principle of private pro- 
perty is less injurious than the qualified denial of it. But we 
get impatient when men talk away about liberty, equality, 
fraternity, as preparatory to a solution of the labor question. 
The rights of man, whatever they are and whether they are in- 
herent or acquired, whether they are concessions from one su- 
preme authority or spring from the social contract of Jean- 
Jacques or the principles of the English Revolution as inter- 
preted by Locke—these rights have no more to do with an 
eight hours’ labor-day or the standard of wages than they have 
to do with the precession of tlfe equinoxes.. As one might ex- 
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pect, Marx and Engels, when the time came, framed definitions 
and demands that could be described as the strong meat for 
men. They had seen the growth from early innocence to adult 
wisdom. Co-operation was left aside, as private property had 
been left aside, to make way for the principle of collective 
ownership of the soil and the instruments of labor; but this 
last must be regarded as an existing fact and not an outcome 
of the condition of society in the future. How is it an exist- 
ing fact? might well be asked, for the capitalist is there as 
rampantly aggressive as ever, except so far as he is checked 
by a trade union. The answer is bold, striking, and original : 
collectivism is brought into being by capitalism in its most ex- 
treme form. The evangelists of collectivism declare that mo- 
nopolies or trusts contain in their bosom the elements of col- 
lectivist society; that by the extinction of small capitalists, 
which is the tendency of capitalist society, collectivism is the 
owner of the soil and the instruments of labor. We fail to see 
how this has improved the working-man’s position one iota, 
although it is the latest exposition of the principles by which 
the world is to be reformed. 


WHY NOT BE LOGICAL? 


— 


As valuable in their results are the views of the ethical 
schools of social adjustment. It has been said that co-opera- 
tion was condemned by the advanced socialists as veiled capi- 
talism ; it has been just said that extreme capitalism, according 
to their view, is accomplished collectivism. Then, on their own 
principles, they should approve of co-operative undertakings as 
a department of the administration of the collectivist state. 
To those who are so blind as not to see that the collectivist 
state is in possession, this admission of extreme socialists may 
serve as a justification for their own view of the measures 
needed to amend the circumstances of laboring life. For the 
same reason, even though we express no opinion on co-opera- 
tive schemes as a solution of the problem, we consider that 
the exponents of socio-ethical schools might, with advantage, 
descend to the level of intelligible thought. If one were to 
take these philosophers at their word, he would expect to see 
at any moment an era when all men should possess equal 
talent, health, wealth, and happiness. How this evolution is to 
be compassed they dosifot tell us. Where does the wealth of 
any people come from? The advantages which are to be ob- 
tained in the millennium of the professors of philanthropy, of 
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the collectors of statistics upon all kinds of subjects, from the 
number of gallons of water supplied to each inhabitant of a 
city to the figures upon which the imperial and local taxation 
of a great country is estimated—these advantages, we say, must 
come from land and labor. The productiveness of both is 
limited. It is out of the surplus which remains after the cost 
of production and distribution has been paid that government 
is to be carried on and that every mouth is to be fed. If these 
speculators in humanity, these prophets of harmonious sen- 
tences, would only remember that an improvement in the con- 
dition of the laboring classes to any considerable extent would 
mean a reduction of the profits on, if not the confiscation of 
capital, there might possibly be some hesitation in expressing 
their opinions as to the claims which altruism sanctions. What 
moral principle requires any man to give what is his to an- 
other? What right has any man to be fed and clothed at the 
expense of another unless the moral principle be based on a 
duty which each owes to each? It cannot be really meant that 
altruism is a duty. We know how a duty would arise to one’s 
neighbor, but it is not by means of a transformed instinct. 
Yet this feeling, which is expressed by the words benevolence, 
philanthropy, kindness—all forms of a developed principle of 
attachment, if we believe those thinkers—is not only an ethical 
one but the source of all the moralities which rule in the home 
and in society at large. That is to say, that the whole moral 
code is the expression of inherited gregarious instincts transcen- 
dentalized into ethical relations. Even so, there is not one 
scintilla of obligation, because duty, which is the law of life, 
cannot be referred to a physical organization; the word oblige 
has no significance unless there is a duty imposed which com- 
pels obedience; there are no ethical relations in the senses, 
unless we think that in the wild common of nature the lion 
feels bound to lie down with the lamb. 


ALTRUISTIC PHILOSOPHY IN A WORLD OF UNALTRUISTIC MEN, 


Take away the words used above and substitute for them 
the charity of Christ, and we think light shall come into the 
darkness with which the problem of labor has been involved 
for the last three centuries ; first, through an exaggerated spirit 
of selfishness called individualism ; second, by the crude theories 
of men who seek to be lighted by the farthing candle of their 
own understandings, instead of seeking illumination from the 
full orb which diffuses it with brightness beyond the sun’s. 
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Of course it is impossible, in the condition of the world, that 
there should be no sordid poverty. If one takes this great 
country as an instance, with all the blessings it enjoys, it will 
be found that if its wealth of all kinds were equally divided 
among the people, young and old, this would give about five 
thousand dollars to each family, or a thousand to each head of 
the population. This would mean the breaking up of fixed 
forms of wealth; but suppose it did not, and that sociological 
benevolence on the one hand, or socialistic spoliation on the 
other, were to administer it as trustees for the whole, to ‘what 
extent would the greatest number of laboring persons be 
benefited beyond their present state? The interest on a 
thousand dollars is $60 a year; but this is a small income for 
each person; or take it on the $5,000 for the whole family, the 
interest would be $300 a year. For the average working-man 
such an income would afford no improvement on existing con- 
ditions. But what is to be said concerning those whose occupa- 
tions depend on the habits, social or esthetical, of the wealthy ? 
How is art to find patrons? There is no advantage in follow- 
ing the fallacy involved in collectivism to its issue. It would 
seem, in view of the absurd consequences flowing from such 
a division of income as it demands, if it means anything at all, 
that the existing system, by which employer and employed 
form branches in the work of production, is the only one possi- 
ble for continuance; that collectivism on the one hand, if it 
stepped in to administer wealth, would soon cause it to dis- 
appear; while the sweet reasonableness of altruistic philosophy, 
if taken from the lecture hall to enforce its theories in a world 
of unaltruistic men, could only realize that conception of a 
state in which wise men would be the inmates of asylums for 


the insane. 
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THE STATION MASS. 


BY DOROTHY GRESHAM. 


NLY a week from Christmas, and Aunt Eva, 
Kitty, and I are on our way, by our usual short 
cuts, to tell Mrs. Ryan that we are coming 
to the Station on the morrow. I am getting 
along quite famously this afternoon, so much so 
that Kitty looks at me surreptitiously now and again, but says 
not a word. Aunt Eva is an old campaigner. All her life she 
has roamed the hills, and to-day, despite her fifty golden years, 
she puts me to shame with her light, active step. Our present 
little stroll is only eight miles, but she thinks nothing of it. 
A few weeks ago I should have emphatically refused to walk, 
and insisted on riding Princess Maud; but at last I have im- 
bibed Irish ways, even with the turf smoke. To tell you a 
secret, I have perpetrated a pair of shoes a /a Kitty’s—an 
ordeal, I must confess. There were none in the village to suit 
me, and as pair after pair were tried and found wanting, I 
felt so humiliated that my feet, erstwhile my pride, seemed 
now my shame and degradation—and was only saved from 
eternal disgrace by an old cobbler, who thought he could make 
me a pair. He did, leaving them a size too large—“fér im- 
provements”! When first introduced I viewed them with won- 
der, but familiarity is everything, and after a few private 
rehearsals I came to the conclusion that there was nothing 
after all like home manufacture. I swing along now with a 
Kitty-like air, my head aloft, as if eight miles were—well, just 
a nice little exercise. 

The road never seems so short as when enlivened by Aunt 
Eva’s bright stories and sly sallies. She has read everything, 
knows everything, and Kitty and I are never satisfied without 
her. Her heart and mind are always youthful and buoyant; 
she enters into all our interests and pleasures, she sees the 
good and pleasant side in everything and everybody. She has 
a gay smile for the people we meet. They brighten at her 
coming, and she has a way of making men, women, and chil- 
dren show their very best when she speaks to them. It is one 
scene of happiness and mirth and sunshine from the time we 
leave home till our réturn. As we go through the village 
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every head is at the door, every voice cries a loving greeting, 
even the babies in arms join the general chorus. 

We reach Mrs. Ryan’s, shut in by the woods, the blue 
smoke drifting through the trees, the dying sun flashing on the 
old farm-house, turning the yellow thatch into gold, and peep- 
ing through its latticed windows for a warm good-night, as it 
slowly sinks behind the mountains. Through the open gate we 
go to the wide, comfortable farm-yard, with its long clamps of 
turf on one side and lofty hayricks on the other. There is a 
clean, fresh, washed look everywhere, in preparation for the 
Divine Guest of the morrow, and the neighbors who, though 
miles away, will gather to give Him a joyous welcome. Little 
Dymphna stands on the door-step, and seeing us, comes for- 
ward, her hand over her eyes in pretty shyness. Kitty catches 
her with a bound and carries her in triumph to the house, 
where we are received with whole-souled rapture—Aunt Eva, 
as becometh a dearly loved queen. The best chair is brought 
forward, and mother and daughters gather around her with a 
hundred endearing questions. Kitty is in the midst of the 
little ones, Dymphna by universal consent, as the baby, holding 
first place at the meeting, and I, as the bashful stranger, look 
on the scene so picturesquely beautiful, so peculiarly Irish. 

The house is low and rambling; an immense, wide, hand- 
some flagged kitchen, with diamond-shaped windows looking 
out on the garden, half vegetable, half orchard, with a sunny 
cornér for Grace’s flowers. Off the kitchen open three or four 
bedrooms, and above is the loft for the farm-boys. The hearth 
is a study, deep and roomy, with huge piles of turf throwing 
their cheery, pleasant flicker on the shining flags, dancing in 
and out, through the whitest and brightest of china, on the 
old-fashioned dresser. At one end a table stands ready for the 
altar, the basket with the vestments having just been sent from 
the farm where yesterday's station was held. Kitty’s eyes fall 
on it, and she asks Mrs. Ryan if she may arrange the altar, and 
so save Father Tom some time for his morning’s confessions. 
We go to work, Grace and Couth lending willing hands. From 
small beginnings we develop into decorations. Lace curtains, 
evergreens, and leaves are pressed into the service, and in an 
hour we have, to our own eyes, grand results. A recess at one 
end holds the altar—the kitchen table. The wall we drape 
in white, with a water-fall of lace as a border, the whole 
caught up with holly and ivy. An old family crucifix is sus- 
pended above, the large white figure showing effectively on the 
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ebony wood. With the assistance of blocks for the flowers, 
and candles on the altar, we succeed admirably. Kitty 
arranges the altar-stone and vestments with the familiarity of 
an old sacristan, and when all is complete we stand at a dis- 
tance and admire. The effect is really very pretty—a soft white 
mass, with wreaths of ivy and clusters of red berries, the sad, 
sweet, pathetic Figure on the cross between; below, the altar 
crowned in great bunches of laurel and holly, with ‘chrysanthe- 
mums here and there to brighten the coloring. On either side 
of the altar two windows look out on the mountains, shedding 
a subdued, restful light on the whole. 

We are proud of our work, and Mrs. Ryan and Aunt Eva 
go into ecstasies, declaring that the priests will be amazed 
when they arrive inthe morning. It is later than we expected, 
and we hurry homewards. Kitty is seized with anxiety as to 
my welfare, wondering how I shall stand the return brisk 
effort. She need have no fears, however. I step out like a 
Trojan. Half way back she suspects something has changed 
me, for she cries roguishly, ‘‘ Dolly, where are your American 
rubbers?” 

“Gone a-begging,” is my resentful response. 

“Sensible girl!” with a wise shake of her head. “I knew 
we would teach her better.” 

But I vouchsafe no remark. 

Through the fresh, keen air we drive next morning and 
arrive at the Station to find the priests hard at work. The 
bedrooms are the confessionals, the kitchen the chapel; the 
women are kneeling before the altar. A great fire roars up 
the chimney, and there is a solemn stillness over everything. 
In the farm-yard and around the door, every one apart, buried 
in their prayer-books, the men are preparing for confession, 
evidently a matter of much thought. In and out they go, 
kneeling before the altar until it is their turn to be heard. 
Father Tom says the first Mass when his penitents are almost 
finished, the curate hearing meanwhile. I wish I could give 
some idea of that Station Mass in the kitchen, so strange and 
new, so wonderfully devotional. It is like a peep at the 
Catacombs, a glimpse of the early Christians, a scene of the 
penal days when their forefathers gathered by stealth for the 
Mass in the mountains! 

A thousand hallowed memories come crowding on me as 
my eyes fall on the bowed head of the old priest at the altar, 
the sunlight softening his white hair and worn, holy face. I think 
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of the dread days when others like him, of his own blood and 
kindred, were chased like wolves through these same moun- 
tains—nay, that even the very ground I now kneel on may be 
sanctified by the blood of martyrs! I pray as I have never 
prayed. There seems something in this truly Catholic scene 
that stirs me to my very soul. No wonder the Irish are pious, 
no wonder they are pure; no wonder they to-day are, as they 
have ever been, in the most distant climes, missionaries of the 
grand old faith! 

The Mass continues. With deep reverence the communicants 
advance after the Domine, non sum dignus, Mrs. Ryan and her 
two stalwart sons leading off; then, two and two, men and 
women approach with bowed heads to receive Him whose de- 
light it was to be with the lowly. It is a glorious sight and 
brings tears to my eyes, and the mountains fling back rosy 
smiles through the latticed windows as the sun climbs above 
the peaks with youthful joyousness. The first Mass is over, 
and as the old priest goes to the confessional the young curate 
takes his place at the altar. A second band of communicants 
at this Mass, ‘and then it is over—but, no! not yet. Father 
Tom appears at a little table, a large open book before him, 
and in a loud voice reads the name of each householder. The 
one named comes forward and gives an account of each mem- 
ber of his family, those present at the Station, those absent 
and why, naming a day through the week when they shall at- 
tend at the next station in the neighborhood, and so on down 
to the last name on the list. I am astonished at this beauti- 
ful spirit of humble faith and the wonderful government the 
parish priest has over the souls committed to his charge. In 
speaking of it on the way home, Aunt Eva tells-me the same 
rule is observed in the towns and villages; but there the peo- 
ple go to the churches, the householder remaining after Mass 
to give an account of his stewardship. Simple Ireland, prayer- 
ful Ireland, holy Ireland! Is there any country in the world 
so faithful to the first Christian traditions, so true to her God, 
so loyal to her Church, so strangely unworldly ? 

And now comes the social side. Mrs. Ryan and her boys 
go among the congregation as they file out the door, insisting 
on their breakfasting at the farm-house—and Irish hospitality 
flourishes in right royal style! We steal away, edified and de- 
lighted, out into the bright sunshine. Driving homewards, Aunt 
Eva reads us a lesson on the scene of the morning, bidding us 
look to our faith and compare it with all we have seen and heard. 





AVE, LEO PONTIFEX ! 


AVE, LEO PONTIFEX ! 
MORITURI TE SALUTAMUS. 


“‘ JUSTICE I sought; and toil and lengthened strife, 
And taunts and wiles, and every hardship, life 
Have burdened. I, Faith’s champion, do not bend; 
For Christ’s flock sweet the pain, sweet—life in bonds to end.” 
LEo XIII. 


AIL! champion of the Faith, whose bea- 
Rt con light, 

: Held high in trembling hands, illumes 

a = the world 

With such a blaze as ne’er before hath shone, 

E’en from the torch that Gregory upheld, 


Or Pius kindled. Hark, the swelling sound 


From twice a million throats; thy children see 
The signal, and in serried legions stand 

Before the mocking world; and with one voice 
Demand for thee, great Father and great Friend, 
The justice which thou seekest. 


Favors none 
Demand’st thou, nor will have; naught dost thou ask, 
Save Cesar’s debt to thee and to the Church, 
His due to Peter and to Peter’s Lord. 
In vain the powers of hell, at Czesar’s call, 
Hurl their tremendous forces ’gainst the rock,— 
They cannot shake it; thee they cannot bend, 
Though they may break thee on the wheel of pain; 
Thou count’st it joy, O Shepherd! for thy flock 
To suffer, and for them to die in chains. 
And they? Great Pontiff, through the years gone 

past, 

Thy sons have fought, and bled, and died for thee ; 
Thy daughters battered at the gates of Heaven 
With rain of tears. 





So, in the years to come, 
May God in mercy spare thee, thou shalt see 
The promised land, as high on Pisgah’s mount 
The Patriarch Moses viewed the gift of God ! 
For, know, thy sons shall conquer through thy might, 
Even as thou hast conquered; hear the cry: 
“Hail, Leo, we about to die salute thee! ” 
Through all the weary years be this thy solace, 


God’s Love, thy sons’ courage, and thy daughters’ 
tears. TERESA. 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. 


BY I. A. TAYLOR.* 


#O many of the readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
the name which heads this paper will long 
have been a household word. There are men 
known to the public by their acts, by the books 

: NH they have written, the services they have ren- 
dered to their country or to the world, but whose personality 
is, as it were, of no moment—who are voices, it may be, or even 
useful automatons, but no more. There are others around 
whom an interest clings almost like that of a friend, though a 
friend whose features are unknown and whom we should pass 
unrecognized in the street, in whose case it would seem no ex- 
travagance though we should put on mourning when we hear 
that they are gone. Such was, among those who are passed away, 
Robert Louis Stevenson ; such is one who, happily, is still among 
us—Aubrey de Vere. 

The friend of Cardinals Manning and Newman, the disciple 
of Wordsworth, the associate of most of the well-known men 
of the century which has almost reached its end, he is a con- 
necting link of the present with the past, one of the solitary 
survivors—does he find it, one wonders, a little lonely >—of the 
notable group of world-wide reputation which counted among 
its members such men as Tennyson, Southey, Sir William 
Hamilton, Lord Houghton, Henry Taylor, Landor, Coventry 
Patmore, and many others. 

A few more years, and we shall hear no more of these 
men at first hand; there will be no eye-witness left to describe 
Wordsworth as he knelt at prayers, his face hidden in his 
hands—“ that vision,” Mr. de Vere says, “is often before me” 
—to tell of the tears which coursed down O’Connell’s old 
cheeks as he repeated Moore’s verses on the death of Emmet 
to his childish fellow-travellers ; to set before us Newman and 
Manning with the familiar touches of a personal friend. And 
those especially who have not.enjoyed the privilege of hear- 
ing his recollections from his own lips may well be grateful 
that they have been thrown into a permanent form and thus 
secured to posterity. 


* The interest of this paper is enhanced by the fact that its author is a cousin of the poet. 
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Mr. de Vere has been careful to emphasize the fact that 
in the present volume he presents to the public a series of 
Reminiscences, more or less fragmentary and detached, rather 
than anything which might claim to be a complete, auto- 
biographical record. He had no wish to tell his own story. 
“« Self,” he observes in his preface, “is a dangerous personage to 
let into one’s book. He is sure to claim a larger place than 
he deserves in it, and to leave less space than their due for 
worthier company.” This is a question of relative values, upon 
which opinions will probably differ. But whatever’may be 
the intention with which a man sets out, his reminiscences, 
the record of the events he has witnessed, of the men and 
women who have been his friends, of the changes which have 
taken place during his life-time in societies and nations, will, in 
point of fact, come near to being an autobiography. Nor are we 
likely to quarrel with it upon this account. When a man writes 
of himself he writes of that with which he is best acquainted, 
even though in some singular instances, the humility of the 
writer taken into account—it is possible that the present is 
one—it may not be the subject in which he takes most in- 
terest; and when, furthermore, the personality with which we 
are brought into touch is of such a kind as that of Mr. de 
Vere, his readers are more likely to complain that it is kept 
overmuch in the background than that it occupies too promi- 
nent a place. 

HIS CONTINUITY OF CHARACTER. 

In spite, however, of his disclaimer, and incomplete though 
the record remains, with gaps here and there, and not a 
few blanks which we should willingly see filled, it is possible to 
form a clear enough conception of the writer of these Recol- 
lections. A unity prevails throughout to an altogether singu- 
lar degree. Allowing for the changes necessarily produced by 
the lapse of years, the same characteristics are everywhere ap- 
parent; as boy and man, in his younger and older age, the 
same features appear, the same personal charm is unconsciously 
revealed ; the same capacity for hero-worship and for idealiza- 
tion of those he loved, the same leniency where individuals 
are concerned, combined with a certain severity when it is a 
matter of opinions; the same humility, carried almost to ex- 
travagance, the same gentle gaiety touched with Irish humor, 
and the same tenacity and constancy of affection. To have 
been once admitted to the circle of his friends has been to 
enjoy the title for ever. This note of continuity—one of the 
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é 
most marked in the book—is not an altogether common one. 
There are those who, to use the words of St. Paul in a sense 
different to that of the Apostle, die daily. The man of 
yesterday makes way for the man of to-day, and the man of 
to-day is as quickly replaced by his successor of to-morrow. 
Friends, faiths, opinions, interests, all shift, in the same way 
that the colored glass in a kaleidoscope perpetually takes new 
forms. Nor will it be denied that there attaches to these 
chameleon-like characters an interest of their own—an element, 
so to speak, of unexpectedness ; we watch with curiosity for the 
next development. But we do not choose such men for our 
friends. To be reliable is an essential attribute of friendship, 
and this quality is as wholly absent in their case as the kindred 
one of repose. In Mr. de Vere we have a conspicuous example 
of the opposite character. What he was in boyhood he re- 
mained as man, those changes which supervened being merely 
the outcome of a necessary development and growth. 


THE POET MUST BE STUDIED AGAINST HIS PROPER BACK- 
GROUND. 


Outward circumstances were favorable to this continuity. A 
younger son, the home of his boyhood, the old house where 
he had been born, though never his own property, has never- 
theless remained his home throughout his long life. “I see 
from the window at which I write,” so he says in the preface 
to this volume, “the trees which we used to climb together as 
boys.” The quiet atmosphere of this green and pleasant 
place, far distant from the noise and hurry of the life of cities, 
the influence of the leisure enjoyed in the stately house sur- 
rounded by its miles of demesne, and the effect of its tradi- 
tions and of the feudal relationships which had, till changes came, 
existed between landlord and tenantry, are apparent everywhere. 
To gain a just view of the man the background should never 
be forgotten. He has, it is true, been no recluse, no hermit. 
Year by year, with a regularity which has lasted the greater 
part of a life-time, he quits his green and tranquil country 
abode to cross the Channel, to seek in England the society of 
his old friends, and to open his heart, in a lesser degree, to them ; 
but it is in the seclusion of the west of Ireland that he is at 
home, that probably three-fourths of his life has been passed, 
and that his poetry has been written; and there, with old 
memories everywhere around him, his days are spent scarcely 
less in the past than in the. present. 
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IRELAND SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


Among the most attractive portions of the Recollections are 
the opening chapters, dealing not so much with public events, 
nor with the celebrated men and women with whom he was 
subsequently brought into contact, as with this old Irish home, 
with the Ireland of seventy years ago, now irremediably vanished, 
and with the De Vere family itself. In these pages is drawn, 
with a poet’s brush, the picture of Curragh Chase. “I always 
see it,” he says, “ bathed as in summer sunshine ’’—also, per- 
haps, gleaming in that light which never shone on sea or shore, 
the radiance of that perished childhood which some of us count 
among the bitterest of our losses. And in that light he sets 
it before his readers, with its broad deer park, the slender 
stream, and fair green hills, the brakes of low-spreading oaks 
and birch, the smooth lawns, and the opening in the wood 
where on Sunday evenings the peasants gathered to dance; 
and last of all one catches sight of the little looker-on at the 
revelry, who after close on eighty years has not yet forgotten 
his vexation at finding himself snatched up and carried off to 
bed by one of the “merry maids” who were joining in the 
dance. It is a picture full of sunshine and jollity, and the 
little. poet’s eyes noted it faithfully. 

Other details impressed themselves upon his childish imagi- 
nation: his grandmother, with her four gray horses and her 
outrider, and her beautiful and melancholy eyes; and his father, 
with his corresponding four black horses and zs outriders, the 
sedate and genial Irish gentleman. 

Nor is the picture of the country itself in those distant days 
less vivid in its coloring. It is said that it is the first impres- 
sions which produce the strongest effect, and possibly it is for 
this reason that the sketches drawn of Irish life are more gra- 
phic in the earlier than in the later portion of the Recollec- 
tions. Possibly, also, Ireland has shared in that loss of individ- 
uality which modern civilization, increased facilities of commu- 
nication, and the development of the imitative faculty, has 
brought to society in general. Again and again there are pre- 
sented to us figures which it would be difficult to find in any 
other country or period ; such as the friend and neighbor of the 
poet’s father, who to satisfy an old grudge against Sir Aubrey’s 
uncle, Lord Limerick, and to fulfil, after many years, a vow of 
vengeance, rode into Limerick at election time at the head of 
his tenantry and voted against his friend. Possibly Sir Aubrey, 
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himself an Irishman, recognized the point of honor involved in 
the transaction, for the friendly relations between the families 
continued undisturbed; and Mr. de Vere relates how, at a later 
date, he watched the old man in question walking up and down 
the library of the De Veres, his hands behind his back and 
his white hair streaming over his shoulders, and repeating : 
“It is a great thing to be able to look back on a long life, 
and record, as I can, that never once did any man injure me 
but sooner or later I had my revenge.” 

It was, in fact, the exhibition, in the individual, of that vin- 
dictive spirit of retaliation traditional in the race, which was 
the animating principle of the faction fights between the peas- 
antry. Of one of these faction fights a graphic picture is given, 
the part played by priest and people in it being particularly 
characteristic. The two opposing bodies of men were facing 
VOL, LXVI.—40 
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each other, ready for the fray, when the priest rode along the 
line, dismounted, and, kneeling in the midst, made, in the name 
of God, his solemn protest against the impending bloodshed. 
“They thanked him with great reverence” and then requested 
him to take his departure, which he did, meeting a magistrate 
who was also helplessly watching the proceedings in great agi- 
tation. “I pitied him,” said the priest, “and desired him not 
to take on in that way, since there was no help for it.” 

Side by side with this picture stands another scene, wit- 
nessed by one of the family—the scene of a “reconciliation,” 
the ending of a feud. The two gray-headed leaders met in 
the church, silent, sullen; they reluctantly clasped hands, and 
then “the next moment one of them dashed himself down on 
the stone pavement, and cried aloud,‘O my son, my murdered 
son! I have clasped the hand that shed the last drop of thy 
blood !’” 


A POET’S CHILDHOOD. 


It would be easy to linger over these early years—-over the 
recollections of the tutor of French extraction, who desisted 
from the instruction of his ten-year-old pupil in the Latin lan- 
guage, “inasmuch as I was an idiot,” recommending to him in- 
stead the cultivation of the moral faculties and the tracing 
of maps upon glass; over visits to Adare (Lord Dunraven’s) 
and a hair-breadth escape on the hills, when the tutor’s favorite 
ejaculation of ‘‘ Gracious Patience!’’ was characterized by one 
of his Irish pupils as the “toasting of an absent friend”; but 
enough has been said to indicate the character of the atmos- 
phere in which the childhood of the poet was passed. ‘“ My 
recollections,” he says, ‘come to me fragrant with the smell of 
the new-mown grass. . . . No change was desired by us, and 
little came. The winds of early spring waved the long masses 
of daffodils till they made a confused though rapturous splen- 
dor in the lake close by, just as they had done the year be- 
fore; and those who saw the pageant hardly noted that those 
winds were cold. . . . Each year we watched the succession 
of the flowers, and if the bluebell or the cowslip came a little 
before or a little after its proper time, we felt as much aggrieved 
as the child who misses the word he is accustomed to in the 
story heard a hundred times before.” Thus Mr. de Vere him- 
self sums up the character of those years, in all their unemo- 
tional and impersonal sweetness, when to be alive is rapture 
enough and simple existence is a delight. 
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It has been said that each childhood should be an Eden, 
through which men and women should pass before entering 
upon the troubles and cares and preoccupations of this work-a- 
day world. Surely at Curragh Chase such an Eden was en- 
joyed. 

HIS FIRST FRIENDSHIP LIFE-LONG, 


It was at the age of seventeen that Mr. de Vere formed the 
first of those lasting and enthusiastic friendships, a combination 
of love and of reverence, which have been so characteristic of 
him throughout his life. This first friend was Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton, Astronomer Royal of the Dublin University, 
aman some nine years his senior, but who was henceforth 
knit to him by the closest ties of affection. To the picture 
presented of the great philosopher and mathematician it is im- 
possible to do justice in a paper which must necessarily confine 
itself to one subject; yet it is difficult to pass over an in- 
fluence which must have been so strong. In Mr. de. Vere’s 
opinion Hamilton still remains the man of greatest intellect he 
has ever known; while, as Christian and philosopher, brilliant 
and profound in matters of scholarship, humble, courteous, and 
dignified in social intercourse, he possessed from the first an 
irresistible attraction for the poet and the dreamer who had 
been sent to Dublin to pursue there his university career. In 
the study or the garden of the great philosopher many hours 
were spent. It was a home, too, brightened by children, and 
a curious anecdote is given concerning the scholar’s little son of 
some five or six years, who, pronounced by his father too young 
to be instructed in the doctrine of the Trinity, set himself to 
work to master the mystery unassisted, and while spinning his 
top successively evolved the four great heresies of early Chris- 


tian times! ‘‘He discovered them all for himself,’ said his 
father with pride. “I did not give him the slightest assistance. 
What an intellect!’ It was the same child who, a year later, 


asked whether he would be glad to see his father’s friend, 
made answer that, “thinking of Latin and thinking of trou- 
ble and thinking of God, he had forgotten Aubrey de Vere.” 


‘““THE CHILD DIED AND THE POET WAS BORN.” 


It was about the time that the friendship with Hamilton 
was inaugurated that Mr. de Vere first began to try his hand 
in earnest at verse-writing. He had lived in an atmosphere of 
poetry. His father was a playwright, whose dramas, though 
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never popular, have enjoyed a considerable succis. d'estime ; 
and under the guidance of his taste the inevitable Byronic stage 
was quickly passed through, and the allegiance of the lad trans. 
ferred to worthier objects—to Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, 
and Keats—the poets to whom it has belonged ever since. It 
was the beginning of a new life. ‘We used to read them ”— 
his sister and himself—“driving about our woods in a pony 
carriage. The pony soon found us out, and we had many hair- 
breadth escapes. Sometimes we read them by night to the sound 
of an AZolian harp, still in my possession. On one of those 
nights a boat lay on the lake at the bottom of our lawn; I 
lay down in it, allowing it to float wherever the wind blew it. 
There I lay, half asleep, till a splendid summer sunrise 
told me it was time to get to bed. It was all Shelley’s fault.” 
And so, gradually, the child died and the poet was born. 
From this time forth the writing of poetry was the great 
work of his life—it would not, indeed, be an exaggeration to say 
that in a measure it has been his life itself, intimately and in- 
dissolubly associated with the one subject, the one interest, 
which took precedence of all others—religion. The value of the 
work to which he has given his life’s labor is an estimate which 
each man will make for himself. If his audience has not been 
so large as might have been looked for, it has made up in 
distinction what it has lacked in numbers, and his reputation 
stands high among those of the poets of his day who have 
never lowered their standard to meet the common taste or to 
make a bid for popularity. If we say no more of it here, it is 
because we are at present concerned with the man and not 
with the poet, and we may pass on from the subject of his 
writings with a quotation from the verses in which Landor, 
as yet personally unknown to him, received the younger man 
into the ranks of the poets: 
“Welcome! who last hast climbed the cloven hill, 
Forsaken by its Muses and their God. 
Show us the way; we miss it, young and old. 


Lead thou the way; I knew it once; my sight 
May miss old marks; lend me thy hand; press on ; 
Elastic is thy step, thy guidance sure.” 


DIE WANDERLUST. 
To the tenacious affection with which Mr. de Vere has clung 
throughout life to the home of his boyhood, he has united, to 
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a marked degree, the love of wandering—a combination not 
uncharacteristic of the Irish temperament. Beauty of nature, 
as well as beauty of art, allured him wherever it was to be 
found. The fairness of a landscape; the grandeur of cathedral 
or church; the inner, spiritual significance and grace of old 
tradition and legendary tale—all appealed to him, as poet, as 
Christian, and, later on, as Catholic. Year after year, in after 
life, he took his way to Rome, until such time as those events 
took place after which Rome was no longer the Rome that he 
had known, and, unwilling to disturb his earlier recollections, 
he refused to revisit her. 

In Switzerland, seen for the first time in 1839, his love of 
mountainous scenery: found full satisfaction. There was some- 
thing almost personal in the passionate admiration inspired in 
him by the grandeur of the Swiss landscapes; and an insult to 
an Alp was resented by him, we had almost said as an insult 
to himself, but it is to be doubted whether he has ever been 
known to resent a personal affront. 

“T pray to Heaven,” said a friend of a different temperament, 
when the two were travelling together—“‘I pray to Heaven I 
may never see mountains of this sort again.” The very aspira- 
tion, rightly inspired, was a tribute to the grandeur which 
weighed like an oppression upon the spirits; but Mr. de Vere 
did not accept it as such. ‘I turned on my heel,” he says, 
“and walked home”; and there is something almost pathetic 
in his subsequent attempts to surprise his companion into ad- 
miration of the objects of his own idolatry. 

Not only Switzerland, but beauty nearer home—the English 
Lake country, sacred besides as the home of the poets, Tintern 
Abbey, Scotland, as well as the hills and lakes and rivers of 
his own land, claimed his admiration and were woven, so to 
speak, into the texture of his artistic life. The true lover of 
nature is, so far as it is concerned, of no nationality. Beauty, 
wherever it is to be found, is alike his possession and his 
home. 


HIS ASSOCIATES. 


It was, however, not in the world of nature alone that he 
was breaking fresh ground. Eminently social in his tastes, and 
with a large and generous interest in human kind, he had the 
good fortune, while yet young, to become acquainted with sev- 
eral of the men and women most noted in their day; with 
Wordsworth, of whom he wrote at the time, “‘ Mr. Wordsworth 
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is a Protestant, but the mind poetic of Wordsworth is chiefly 
Catholic’; with poor Hartley Coleridge, of whom he relates a 
humorous story, describing how Hartley, addressing a Protestant 
fanatic, observed gravely that there were in Ireland two great 
evils, “ Popery and ’—after listening to the other’s cordial assent 
—‘ Protestantism "; with Sara Coleridge, with whom his friend- 
ship endured to her death; while later on Lord Tennysor, 
Spedding, the biographer of Bacon, and many others were 
numbered among the inner circle of his friends. With Henry 
Taylor, connected by‘ marriage with his family, he was on the 
closest terms of friendship, lasting over more than forty years. 
Nor were his interests confined to the world of literature and 
poetry. Politics, too, claimed their share, though a lesser one, 
of his attention; he was acquainted with many of the men who 
occupied a foremost position in them, and was in the habit of 
attending parliamentary debates, of some of which he has given 
graphic descriptions in the present volume. 


AUBREY DE VERE’S CONVERSION. 








But, with all this; what he would himself consider incom- 
parably the chief event of his life was to come. Boyhood, 
youth, early manhood; some at least of the events, the joys 
and sorrows, by which a man’s days are commonly italicized 
were over; but it was not until the year 1851, when he was 
verging towards forty and the mezzo cammi of Dante had been 
already passed, that he made his submission to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The chapter which deals with this all-important event is 
one of the shortest, as it is the most personal, in the volume. 
In it he gives an epitome of the causes which had led him to 
a decision and of the reasons by which he had been guided. 
Into these causes and reasons this is not the place to enter, 
opening out as they do too wide a subject and one with which 
the present volume only deals in passing. The pages in which 
Mr. de Vere treats of it are in themselves a summary, and 
satisfactorily to summarize the summary would be an im- 
possible task. It will be enough briefly to indicate the course 
he had pursued and the successive changes his opinions had 
undergone. 

Poet and literary man as he was, all such studies had from 
his youth up been dwarfed in interest by that of theology ; he 
had upon conviction become a High-Churchman, and his attach- 
ment, as he tells us, to the Anglican Church had been ardent 
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as that of Wordsworth for his country. When, however, the 
Gorham judgment was given, he did not blind himself to the 
issues of the case, accepting as possible-two alternatives only 
—that of abjuring church principles and remaining in the 
Establishment by which they had been officially repudiated, 
or of joining the Catholic Church. His decision was formed 
in no haste. He devoted two years to further theological 
study before taking the step which conscience pointed out, 
in making his submission to Rome. Such was, in brief, the 
history of his conversion. To Thomas Carlyle, his friend, he 
epitomized the matter when to the remonstrances of the latter 
he replied: “I will tell you in a word what I am about. I 
have lived a Christian hitherto, and I intend to die one.” 


A HAPPY FORTUNE. 


Many changes, some salutary, some the reverse, have taken 
place in the last forty-five years. Whether owing to increased 
indifferentism on the part of the world at large in matters of 
religion, or to a wider toleration and a growing recognition of 
the right of every man to judge for himself, it is certain that 
those who decide at the present day upon the step taken in 
1851 by Mr. de Vere, have not the same trials to undergo as 
the converts of an earlier generation. To the last it was 
indeed, in many cases, that “ parting of friends’’ which Cardinal 
Newman named it, a summons like that which Abraham obeyed 
to go forth and seek a distant and unknown land—a call, so 
to speak, to go out into the desert, a rending and tearing 
asunder of the closest ties of kindred and affection. 

With Mr. de Vere, however, though a portion of this he 
had no doubt to suffer, it was in a modified degree.. ‘“ Gently 
comes the world to those who are cast in a gentle mould.”’ 
To quarrel with him would have been difficult; to force him 
into a quarrel almost impossible; and it is pleasant to find it 
placed upon record by himself that few of his friends, deplore 
as they might, and no doubt did, the course which he had 
taken, altered materially their relations with him upon that 
account. Some too, and those not the least loved and vener- 
ated, had preceded or were to follow him into the new 
spiritual country of which he had become a citizen. Two 
brothers, among his own family, were with him; Cardinal New- 
man, with whom he had become acquainted while yet a young 
man, remained the friend of a life-time, whom, year by year, 
as autumn came on, he would visit at Birmingham on his way 
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from the south of England to that Lake country to which he 
pays the annual tribute of a pilgrimage, revisiting those places 
haunted by the memories of Wordsworth and of Southey, as 
well as of friends unknown to the world, but not less dear. 

With Cardinal Manning his acquaintance was of a some- 
what later growth, dating from the year 1849, but it too ripened 
quickly into a friendship which lasted to the. end; and if we 
are not mistaken, it was by the cardinal that Mr. de Vere was 
received into the church into which he had preceded him. 
Lord Emly, his dear friend and neighbor at Curragh Chase, 
became a Catholic, and he was not alone or without familiar 
faces in his new environment. 

In the latter portion of the book the personality which we 
have been sketching, and which was so clearly to be traced in 
the opening chapters, shows a tendency to become more veiled 
and to elude our grasp. It is a tendency we may regret, but 
which is not difficult to understand. To a reserved and diffi- 
dent man—and Mr. de Vere, notwithstanding a certain surface 
openness, possesses that instinctive reticence which belonged 
to his generation and lent to it the dignity which in a later 
one is often so lamentably lacking,—to such a man it is a more 
difficult matter to speak of himself when approaching the age 
which he has now reached, than when it is a question of that 
other and earlier self for which he scarcely feels himself re- 
sponsible. Whether or not such a diffidence is accountable for 
the change, we find the story becoming more fragmentary as 
we advance; the showman retiring more and more out of 
sight, except in dealing with subjects of a more or less im- 
personal order, and the foreground being left to a greater 
degree in the possession of others. 


THE POET AND THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


One chapter there is, however—that which treats of the 
great famine—which shows him in a totally new light, and 
one by which even his most intimate associates were taken 
by surprise. 

The De Veres were never backward in the cause of the 
suffering people, whether their zeal displayed itself after the 
fashion of the poet’s grandfather when, coming into court and 
finding that a lad, charged with murder, had no one to call as 
a witness to his previous character, he threw himself into the 
breach, declaring that from the first minute he had seen the pris- 
oner he had known nothing but good of him—the fact being 
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that the acquaintanceship dated from his entrance into court; 
or whether their sympathy was shown after the manner of Sir 
Stephen, the present baronet, who, identifying himself with 
the interests of the suffering population in order to qualify 
himself to expose, with the force of an eye-witness, the hor- 
rors of the emigration system as then carried on, accompanied 
a body of emigrants to Canada as a steerage passenger. 
Nor was Aubrey de Vere slow to. do his part when called to 
intervene between the people and the fate which awaited 
them. Unused as he was to business of a practical nature, 
with the peasantry famished and starving around him he was 
no longer the poet or the literary man; but, shaken out of his 
dreams by the horror of the situation and the stress of cir- 
cumstances, he put his shoulder to the wheel, setting himself 
with all his might to alleviate the misery around, and to miti- 
gate its attendant evils. In the “Year of Sorrow’—one of his 
finest poems—he has left a record of that time, unexampled 
for horror in the history of the period. It is by such deeds 
as these that the De Veres have won their right to a place in 
the people’s hearts. 

This paper must be brought to an end. It has been im- 
possible, within so limited a space, to do anything approaching 
justice to the book. Some portions of it, indeed, have been 
necessarily almost ignored—the delightful humor attaching to 
the descriptions of Irish life, and lightening even the tragic 
side of it; the touches which so well illustrate the unique 
position and character of the Irish priesthood and their rela- 
tions with their flocks; the mixture of light-heartedness and 
pathos which is so eminently characteristic of that. “ distressful 
country "—all this must be sought in the volume itself. Nor 
has it been possible to do more than indicate the interest 
belonging to the records of personal intercourse with the men 
who have been the makers of history in the present century. 
Our endeavor has been confined to an attempt to trace the 
footsteps of the writer and to sketch, however imperfectly, 
for those to whom he is only known by his writings, some of 
the features of his beautiful personality. 
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THE TRUE HISTORY OF AN IRISH CATHEDRAL. 
SZ7. PATRICK’ S, DUBLIN. 


HE history of St. Patrick’s agrees in its main 
features with that of Christ Church and other 
old Irish cathedrals. Founded by Catholics 
and for Catholic uses in the twelfth century, in 
the sixteenth falling into the hands of guardians 

who abused their trust and were supported in that abuse by 
all the power of the state, torn from the unity of the church, 
alienated from:the ownership of Ireland, and withdrawn from 
the oversight of Rome, St. Patrick’s has been for nearly three 
centuries and a half in the hands of Protestants, and has min- 
istered in no way to the religious improvement or consolation 
of the swarming population surrounding it. For many years it 
was in a more or less dilapidated condition, but was taken in 
hand some forty years ago by a successful Protestant brewer, 
the late Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness, and renovated at a very 
considerable expense. Whether this fact changes the equities 
of the case in any way, or to what extent it does so, are points 
which cannot be here discussed. 

Tradition says that there was on the ground where St. 
Patrick’s now stands an old church founded by St. Patrick 
himself, and called St. Patrick’s “in Insula.”* The little river 
Poddle runs in two parallel streams past the west front of the 
cathedral; it flows now underground, but was open to the air 
in’ the. twelfth century; and if there was a church dedicated 
to St. Patrick in the space between the streams, the name “in 
insula’ would be sufficiently explained. The site was outside, 
but near to, the city walls; and “St. Patrick’s Gate,” men- 
tioned in the Tripartite Life, was probably the principal south or 
south-east gate of the town. This old church is said to have 
been enlarged and endowed in 1191 by John Comyn, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin from 1181 to 1212, who constituted it as a 
collegiate church for thirteen secular canons.t+ 

John Comyn, or Cumin, was one of those powerful Normans 


*In the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick (Rolls ed., 1887) mention is made of scores of 
churches founded by the saint in different parts of Ireland, but none nearer to Dublin than 
the County Meath. 

+ Monck Mason's St. Patrick's Cathedra/, p. 2. 
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‘* THE CATHEDRAL IS OF NO GREAT DIMENSIONS.” 


through whose force of will and intellect the fame of the great 
race to which he belonged was spread everywhere in Europe 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Having chosen the 
career of a churchman, he came under the notice of Henry II., 
and was appointed one of his chaplains. As such he was em- 
ployed in difficult and delicate negotiations, among which was 
that which aimed at closing the quarrel between the king and 
the exiled Becket. He had made progress in this great affair, 
and was still at Rome, when the news came of Becket’s murder. 
Pope Alexander was terribly shocked; he shut himself up, and 
would see neither Comyn nor any other Englishman.* Return- 
ing to England, Comyn continued to stand high in the confi- 
dence of Henry II.; he was sent out once as justice in eyre, 
and in 1177 he went on a mission to Alphonsus of Castile. 
The see of Dublin became vacant in 1181 by the death of St. 
Lawrence O'Toole, and the king resolved that it should be 
filled by Comyn. He caused a number of the Dublin clergy— 
including, one may suppose, the canons of Christ Church cathe- 
dral—to meet him at Evesham, and proceed to the election of 
an archbishop. Giraldus Cambrensis describes what followed.t 


* See the excellent article on Comyn in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
+t Expugnatio Hibernica, ii. 24. 
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“At Evesham, he (Comyn) was elected with much harmony 
and unanimity by the clergy of Dublin, the king’s interest be- 
ing employed in his favor, and at Velletri he was ordained 
cardinal priest and consecrated by Lucius, the Roman pontiff. 
A man of eloquence and learning—who in his zeal for righte- 
ousness, and in the conscientious discharge of the dignity which 
he had attained, would have raised to a glorious height the 
state of the Church of Ireland were it not that one sword is 
always kept down by the other sword, the priestly by the kingly 
power, virtue by envy.’* 

After his establishment at Dublin Comyn organized the see 
with great thoroughness. In 1190, or earlier, he employed him- 
self in rebuilding St. Patrick’s “in Insula,” as has been already 
mentioned, dedicating it the next year with a solemn procession, 
in which the Archbishop of Armagh and the papal legate took 
part, “to God, our Blessed Lady Mary, and St. Patrick.”+ 
Benefices and tithes were obtained, and apportioned among 
the thirteen canonries; and the arrangement was confirmed 
by a bull of Celestine III., in 1t191.t The archbishop also 
granted to his canons all the privileges enjoyed by the canons 
of Salisbury cathedral. 

There is no special information on the subject, but it seems 
probable that after some years the want of a recognized head 
to the institution made itself felt. Comyn, of the work of 
whose later years little is known, died in 1212. Henry de Loun- 
dres (London), who succeeded him, had been archdeacon of 
Stafford. This able and energetic prelate, who is noted in his- 
tory as having put his signature to Magna Charta next after 
Stephen Langton, carried out and developed the work of Comyn. 
Increasing the endowment in various ways, he appointed a dean, 
a-precentor, a chancellor, and a treasurer. A full cathedral 
staff was thus given to St. Patrick’s, and from the time of De 
Loundres the archbishops of Dublin had two cathedrals, the 
original foundation of the Holy Trinity, or Christ Church, and 
this church of St. Patrick. The proceedings of Archbishop 
Henry were confirmed by Pope Honorius III. in 1221. 

The cathedral is of no great dimensions, measuring three 
hundred feet in length from the western door to the east end 
of the Lady chapel, the width of the nave being sixty-seven 

* It seems that Giraldus was mistaken in saying that Lucius ordained Comyn cardinal 
priest. He ordained him frzes¢, says Benedictus Abbas, as not having before received priest’s 
orders. The fact that he never claimed a cardinal’s rank, with other testimony, makes it all 


but certain that he never received the dignity of cardinal. 
+ Monck Mason, p. 2. }/éid., App. No. ii. 
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feet, and the length of the transept one hundred and fifty- 
seven feet. The tower at the north-west corner was built by 
Archbishop Minot about 1370; the spire was added by the 
Protestant Bishop of Clogher, John Stearne, in 1749. 

The first conversion of the church to the purposes of reli- 
gious “ reform” took place under Henry VIII.; its chief instru- 
ments were Archbishop George Browne and Dean Edward 
Bassenet. Browne, an Englishman, is first heard of as an Augus- 
tinian friar; he belonged to the house of that order at Oxford 
where Erasmus was entertained by Prior Charnock in 1497.* 
He took his degree as Bachelor of Divinity at Oxford; but, 
perhaps from some secret leaning towards the predestinarian 
doctrine then very prevalent abroad, he repaired to some 
foreign university, probably Basle or Wittenberg, to take the 
degree of D.D., being afterwards incorporated in the same 
degree at Oxford. Cromwell, who was in want of suitable 
agents, found him out, and employed him in 1534, in con- 
junction with Hilsey, the provincial of the Dominicans, to visit 
all the houses of friars in London, and probably through all the 
southern English counties also, and administer to them the 
oath of succession. He must have been introduced about this 
time to Henry VIII., and judged by him a fit agent for the 
disorganization and plunder of the Church in Ireland, which it 
was desired to carry on nearly part passu with the correspond- 
ing process in England. He was accordingly selected by the 
king to fill the post of Archbishop of Dublin, vacant since the 
murder of John Allan in 1534. He was consecrated in England, 
doubtless by Cranmer, and arrived in Ireland in December, 
1535. He never received bulls from Rome, authorizing him 
to hold the archbishopric, intercourse between’ England and the 
Holy See being at the time broken off. Cromwell gave him a 
commission on his leaving England “to favor the king’s advan- 
tages.t For the next seventeen or eighteen years Browne played 
the part assigned to him as well as he could, preaching in 
favor of the king’s ecclesiastical supremacy, and resisting those 
of the clergy who did not approve of a total repudiation of the 
papal jurisdiction. Through him the first-fruits of Irish abbeys 
were granted to the king, and he promoted with all his power 
the complete dissolution of the monasteries. He was probably, 
like many other of Cromwell’s protégés, a man of no refine- 
ment, and this partly explains the unmeasured scorn in which 


* An old archway in New Inn Hall Lane is all that remains of this house. 
+ Harl. Misc. v. } Dictionary of National Biography, art. ‘‘ Browne.” 
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he was held by Lord Leonard Grey, the deputy. Writing 
against Grey to Cromwell,* Browne says: “I cannot say that 
his lordship favoreth the false traitor Reginald Poole, whom in 
communication between his lordship and me I called ‘ papish 
cardinal,’ and he in a great fume called me ‘pol-shorne knave 
frier.’” 

Although the first “reform” of St. Patrick’s, which was ac- 
complished by Archbishop Browne and Dean Bassenet, settled 
nothing finally—since it was undone under Mary—the impor- 
tance of what then took place, as giving a precedent for 
tyrannical spoliation and forcing it on an unwilling people, was 
so great, so pregnant with miserable consequences, that it is 
necessary to describe it with as much detail as the scanty 
materials admit. Edward Bassenet, a Welshman, was one of the 
prebendaries of St. Patrick’s at the death of Dean Fyche, in 
1537+ 

He was not yet entirely of Browne’s way of thinking in re- 
ligious matters. Soon after his arrival, in 1537, the archbishop 
wrote to Cromwell, complaining that the order for the removal 
of images and relics was evaded by the dean, “he finding it 
gainfull to retain those images."+ He adds: “The Romish 
relics and images of both my cathedrals took off the common 
people from the true worship; but the prior { and dean find 
them so sweet for their gain that they heed not my words.” 
Browne therefore asks for an order more explicit, and that a 
reproof should be sent to them; and that the chief governor 
should be told to support him. “The prior and dean have 
writ to Rome to be encouraged, and if it be not hindered 
before they have a mandate from the Bishop of Rome the 
people will be bold, and then tug long before his highness can 
submit them to his grace’s orders.” The Erastianism of all 
this might have satisfied Hobbes himself! 

Two letters to Cromwell printed among the Carew papers, 
dated January 2 and May 8, 1538, show how little support 
Browne found among his clergy in the business of substituting the 
king’s supremacy for the pope’s. In the first he says that he 








































could find no one willing to preach in support of Henry’s 
supremacy, or to take any step in that direction. ‘I cannot,” 
he says, “make them once, but as I send my own servants to 
do it, to cancel out of the canon of the Mass or other books 
the name of the Bishop of Rome.’’ In the second he reports 


* Cal. State Papers, 19 May, 1540. 
+ Monck Mason, p. 148. t Prior Paynswick, of Christ Church. 
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THE RENOVATED ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL. 


that a certain prebendary of St. Patrick’s had sung High Mass 
in the church of St. Owen on the first Sunday of May, and 
would make no use of the “ bedes,”* which he, Browne, had 
devised for the furtherance of God’s word, and the advance- 
ment of the king’s title of supremacy; the archbishop had, 
therefore, committed him to prison. 

Such being the attitude of the Archbishop of Dublin towards 
the religion and the ritual which had held undisputed sway in 
his cathedral of St. Patrick ever since its foundation in the 
thirteenth century, let us now turn to examine the proceedings 
of the dean of the same cathedral, at this critical period. 
Bassenet, as we have seen, was considered lukewarm by Browne 
in the cause of reformation, but it was found possible to open 
his eyes. In 1540 he received a grant for ever of seven acres 
of arable land adjoining his estate (or was it his glebe?) of 
Deansrath, for which he was to render two fat capons yearly.+ 
In 1544 lands which had belonged to the suppressed St. Mary’s 
Abbey were granted in reversion to Dean Bassenet. The king 
was resolved at this time—it is unknown with what precise 
intent—fo get the revenues of St. Patrick’s into his own hands, 


* Forms of prayer in English, in composing which Browne had probably been assisted by 
the English Reformers. + Monck Mason, p. 148. 
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and Bassenet was found a ready and unscrupulous agent. The 
affair took time, but in 1546, Bassenet pressing the matter on 
with much violence and illegality, and throwing several mem- 
bers of the chapter who were refractory into prison,* a sur- 
render was made of the church and ail its revenues to the 
king. Henry VIII. died at the beginning of the following 
year, and no assignment of the estates to private persons 
seems to have taken place; since after Mary’s accession no 
great difficulty was found in replacing things on their former 
footing. In 1547 it was ordered by the government that part 
of the cathedral should be used as a court-house, and part as 
a parish church; a grammar school also was to be opened in 
the precinct, together with a hospital or almshouse for twelve 
poor men, who were to be for the most part servants of the 
late king. The services of Bassenet—who is said to have taken 
up arms against the insurgent natives while Leonard Grey was 
deputy, and to have distinguished himself in the fight of 
Bellahoat—were much appreciated by the government, and he 
was placed on the council. He died, rich and the father of a 
family, in 1553. His wealth was derived, as Monck Mason 
shows, from indiscriminate plunder of the church, especially of 
that cathedral of which he had been the sworn servant. On 
the outside of a lease relating to a property at Deansrath, 
which, after belonging to Richard Bassenet of Denbigh, appears 
to have come back to the dean and chapter, Swift wrote: 
“This Bassenet was related to the scoundrel of the same name 
who surrendered the deanery to that beast Henry VIII.” 

Such was the career of the first Protestant dean of St. 
Patrick’s. A few words have still to be said concerning the first 
Protestant archbishop. Browne—and this must be mentioned to 
his credit—desired to convert the suppressed cathedral into a 
university; he would have renamed the church that of the Holy 
Trinity, and called the institution which he would have attached 
to it Christ’s College. But the proposal, so far as is known, 
was disregarded on all sides. In 1548, “interrogatories,t which 
are believed to have been prepared by Chancellor Allen, were 
drawn up against him for neglect of duty in the government 
of the church, for his alienations and leases in reversion of 
church lands, his ‘“ undecent” sermon in September, 1548, and 
as to letters received by him from Irishmen. This last charge 


* This seems to have been an ingenious plan for pensioning off some of the minor instru- 
ments of Henry’s crusade of spoliation against the church at the expense of church funds. 


See Monck Mason, p. 153. 
t lord. ¢ Cal. State Papers, Irel., vol. i. 
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seems to be connected with a matter thus noticed in the 
Carew State Papers, p. 327: ‘He (Browne) seems to have 
made bargains with Irish chieftains by which see lands were 
alienated.” 

In 1551, Edward VI. being still on the throne, the deputy, 
Sir Anthony St. Leger, summoned the bishops to a confer- 
ence, in order to try how far it was possible to introduce the 
prayer-book and the English service. Browne, Staples of Meath, 
Lancaster of Kildare, and two other bishops desired the 
change. But Dowdall, the primate, would have none of it. 
He declared, according to Browne,* that he would never be 
bishop where the holy Mass was abolished; and, followed by 
the majority of the bishops and clergy present, he left the 
assembly. Before long, seeing that the government were bent 
upon persecuting the church and abolishing the Mass, Dow- 
dall went into voluntary exile. Browne took this opportunity 
of petitioning the government to deprive the see of Armagh of 
its dignity as the primatial see—a dignity which it had enjoyed 
ever since the time of St. Patrick—and to transfer that pre- 
eminence to the see of Dublin. The government, which proba- 
bly “cared for none of these things,” complied with the re- 
quest. 

It is needless to say that in the convention of 1551 Browne 
crawled before the royal authority, which was not less venera- 
ble in his eyes when exercised by English statesmen in the 
name of a boy of fourteen than when proclaimed directly by 
his father. Some years passed; Edward died in 1553, and the 
Catholic Mary came to the throne. It was her chief solicitude 
to undo the religious changes which her father and brother had 
introduced. Dowdall was brought back from exile; the rights 
of the see of Armagh were restored to it; and Browne, being 
a married man, was deposed from the see of Dublin. This 
happened in 1554, and Browne appears to have died not long 
afterwards. I have sketched his character and acts from the 
materials furnished by the State Papers, and forbear to exam- 
ine the terrible charges brought against him by his brother 
bishop, John Bale of Ossory.t+ 

Mary, who was not a good judge of character, selected 







































* Cal. State Papers, August, 1551. 
+ In ‘‘ The Vocacyon of Johan Bale to the Bishoprick of Ossorie’’ (Harl. Misc., vol. vi.) 
\ man so innately and disgustingly scurrilous as Bale cannot, in any charge that he makes 


unsupported, against things and persons Catholic, be accepted as a sufficient witness; it 
would therefore be unfair so to consider him when he turns upon his Protestant con/fréres. 
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Hugh Curwen to succeed Browne in the see of Dublin, and the 
appointment was confirmed by the pope in August, 1555. Cur- 
wen, a native of Cumberland, was originally a Cambridge man, 
but had studied at both universities.* He became one of 
Henry VIII.’s chaplains, and must have had a certain gift of 
pulpit eloquence, for we hear of a sermon preached before the 
king in Lent, 1533, on heretical opinions concerning the Euchar- 
ist, soon after which John Frith was condemned and burnt for 
heresy ; again, in the same year, he preached vehemently in 
favor of the divorce and against Friar Peyto. He was ap- 
pointed to the deanery of Hereford, and nothing was heard of 
him for many years, till Mary, who seems to have had a per- 
sonal regard for him, summoned him from his obscurity and 
nominated him to the see of Dublin. The pallium was granted 
him, as above mentioned, by Paul IV., in August, 1555, and he 
was consecrated in St. Paul’s, according to the Roman pontifi- 
cal, in the September following. On his arrival in Ireland he 
is said to have at first displayed some zeal in the work of 
restoring Catholicism; but, as Strype says, he was “a complier 
in all reigns.’’+ His cathedral of St. Patrick’s had been re- 
stored to Catholic worship, and in its new dean, Thomas 
Leverous, he had an honest coadjutor, whom if he had sup- 
ported, the catastrophe of 1560 might perhaps have been post- 
poned; nor, at any rate, need he have given his personal 
countenance to it. But, on the accession of Elizabeth, Curwen, 
in the words of D’Alton the historian,t “accommodated his 
conduct and conscience to the policy of his new sovereign, and 
her liberal favor was his recompense.” 

It is necessary to trace the precise steps by which the 
change was brought about. The public establishment of reli- 
gion in Ireland at the accession of Elizabeth depended on the 
great statute of Mary’s reign,§ entitled “An Act repealing 
statutes and provisions made against the see apostolic of Rome 
sithence the twentieth year of King Henry the Eighth.” In 
this act, after the preamble, comes the legatine brief (equiva- 
lent to a papal bull) of Reginald Cardinal Pole, dated Lam- 
beth, 6th May, 1557, in which, after saying that the realm of 
Ireland had incurred ecclesiastical penalties by passing laws 
and constitutions “in which it was specially enacted that the 


* Wood's Athena’; see also the art. ‘‘ Curwen”’ in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
+ Dictionary of Nettonal Biography. t Memoir of the Archbishop of Dublin, p. 238. 
§ 3 and 4 Phil. and Mary, c, 8, Irish Statutes. 
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Roman Pontiff was not the head of the church on earth and 
the Vicar of Christ, and that the King of England and Ireland 
was the supreme head on earth, under Christ, in the church of 
Ireland ”’—-he, the cardinal, as papal legate, released the entire 


INTERIOR VIEW OF ST. PATRICK’S. 


kingdom of Ireland from the heresy and schism so described, 
and from all the penalties that might have been incurred in 
respect thereof. In fact, this brief, being included in the en- 
acting portion of the bill, purports to do for Ireland what 
Pole’s public declaration before queen and parliament, on the 
30th of November, 1554, absolving and reconciling the realm, 
had done for England. 

By the fourth clause .of the bill the sites and lands of Irish 
monasteries are confirmed to their present holders. 

The eighth clause deals with the question of the royal 
supremacy. Although, it says, the title of “‘supremacye, or 
supreme head of the Church of England and Ireland, or either 
of them, . . . never was, nor could be, justly or lawfully 
attributed to any king or soverain governor of any of the 
said realms,” yet, as it had been used in many legal instru- 
ments since the twenty-sixth year of Henry VIII., the present 
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sovereigns (Philip and Mary) should be free to exhibit, plead, 
and use any records or deeds containing it.* 

The fourteenth clause enacts that the papal jurisdiction in 
the Church of Ireland shall be in future the same that it was 
in the twentieth year of Henry VIII. 

Queen Mary died in December, 1558, and Elizabeth, who out 
of prudence had conformed for some years to Catholicism, now 
took William Cecil for her adviser, and resolved to re-establish 
Protestantism. 

The Act of Uniformity for England was passed early in 1559, 
and on the whole with little difficulty. The maxim “ Cujus regio 
ejus religio,” in spite of its profound immorality and the risks 
attending its enforcement, was widely accepted in the Europe 
of the sixteenth century; it is not surprising, therefore, that 
Elizabeth and her ministers came to the determination to extend, 
by fair means or foul, the new English religion to Ireland. 
An act to that effect was draughted, closely resembling the 
statute passed for England in 1559, and sent over to Ireland. 
Sussex, the lord deputy, was ordered to introduce it in 
the Irish parliament, and to “predispose the members to the 
measure.”+ Ten counties, Dublin, Meath, Westmeath, Louth, 
Kildare, Carlow, Kilkenny, Waterford, Tipperary, and Wex- 
ford,t{ were summoned to send representatives; the others, 
namely, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Connaught, Clare, Antrim, Ar- 
dee, Down, King’s County and Queen’s County, were passed 
over. “The rest,”’ says Leland—that is, all besides the members 
for the ten counties mentioned—“ which made up the number 
seventy-six, were citizens and burgesses of those towns in which 
the royal authority was predominant.” Such being the compo- 
sition of the parliament, it was not wonderful, says the Pro- 
testant historian, that the government measures were carried.§ 

The parliament met on the 12th of January, and had finished 
its legislative work by the Ist of February. It readily passed 
the Act of Uniformity, which was styled “An Act restoring 
to the Crown the ancient jurisdiction over the state ecclesiasti- 
cal and spiritual, and abolishing all forreine power repugnant 
to the same.” 


* Mr. Walpole, in his popular history of the Kingdom of Jreland, a work usually fair and 


accurate, asserts (p. 107) that Mary ‘‘ did not renounce the supreme headship of the church.” 
The above examination of the act shows that this isa complete mistake. 

+ Plowden, p. 73. t Leland's History of Sreland, ii. 224. 

§ According to Leland’s lists, two counties in Leinster, Longford and Wicklow, the 
whole of Ulster, the whole of Connaught, and four counties in Munster, Cork, Limerick, Ker- 


ry, and Clare, were unrepresented in the parliament of 1560. By ‘‘ Ardee” South Louth 
seems to have been meant. | Irish Statutes, 2 Elizabeth chap. 1. 
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By clause five it was enacted that ‘no forreine prince, 
person, prelate, state, or potentate, shall at any time after the 
last day of this session of parliament enjoy or exercise any 
jurisdiction or authority, spiritual or ecclesiastical, within the 


realm.” 

But such jurisdiction and authority (clause 6) “shall for 
ever, by the authority of this present parliament, be united and 
annexed to the imperial crown of this realm,” and may be 
delegated by the queen to whom she will. 

Clause seven contained the terms of the oath of supremacy, 
to be taken by all clergymen and all persons holding office un- 
der the crown. 

By the twelfth clause it is provided that any one speaking 
or writing on behalf of a foreign jurisdiction in.things ecclesi- 
astical, shall for the first offence forfeit all his goods and chat- 
tels, real as well as personal, for the second incur the penal- 
ties of premunire, and be condemned for high treason, with 
“paines of death” for the third. 

Thus, within the space of four years, two measures—totally 
irreconcilable with each other, yet each affecting the deepest 
interests and feelings of every family within the realm, and of 
generations yet unborn—were placed upon the Irish statute- 
book. The first of the two merely restored a state of things 
which had existed since Christianity was first brought to Ire 
land down to the reign of Henry VIII. No private interests 
were directly affected by it except those of two or three apos- 
tate friars or priests who had forgotten their obligations; no 
oath was imposed to catch and torture consciences; its evident 
object, from the first clause to the last, was to reconcile, repair, 
and reconstruct. The second act was a religious revolution ; 
it made it a crime to hold the old and true doctrine as to 
the government of the church, and a legal duty, enforceable by 
cruel penalties, to hold a novel and false doctrine. What men- 
tal conflicts must every Irish chapter, every bishop’s see, every 
parish have been the scene of in those miserable days! Here, 
however, we are only concerned with the effect of the act in 
relation to St. Patrick’s. 

In Mary’s letters to Sir Anthony St. Leger, the deputy, dated 
February 18 and 23, 1555, setting forth the details of the plan 
for the restoration of St. Patrick’s, after naming Thomas Lever- 
ous, the new dean, and the other members of the chapter, she 
says that she has nominated her trusty and well-beloved chap- 
lain, Mr. Hugh Coren (Curwen), doctor of laws, to be Arch- 
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bishop of Dublin. It is evident that the possibility of Curwen’s 
proving false to his God, to his church, to her, and to his own 
honor never occurred to her. It is not known, we believe, 
how he behaved in the Irish House of Lords; but if he had op- 
posed the passing of the act, some notice must have been 
taken of it, and the probabilities are that he either voted for 
it or stood aside and let it pass. It may be considered certain 
that he took the oath; and no less certain that he obeyed the 
act passed in the same parliament,* prescribing the exclusive 
use in Irish churches of the English prayer-book for worship 
and the administration of sacraments, and enacting (clause 14) 
“that all laws, statutes, and ordinances, wherein or whereby 
any other service, administration of sacraments, or common 
prayer is . . . set forth to be used within this realm, shall 
from henceforth be utterly void and of none effect.” That is 
to say, he, a Catholic archbishop, consented to the abolition of 
the Mass, and the substitution of the Protestant communion 
service ! 

Little is known of the unhappy man after this. In Novem- 
ber, 1560, he asked to be translated to the see of Hereford, 
but nothing came of it. Adam Loftus in his correspondence 
charges him with “open crimes,’’ which he was ashamed to 
mention,t and with being “a great swearer.” Considering the 
various contradictory oaths which he had taken in his life-time 
this at least was not far from the truth. In 1565 Brady, Bishop 
of Meath, advised his recall, as ‘‘the old unprofitable work- 
man.” + In 1567 he was appointed to the see of Oxford, and 
died the following year.§ 

One of the two principal guardians of the cathedral had 
thus proved false to his trust. What would the other guardian 
do? This was Thomas Leverous, the dean, who had been nomi- 
nated by Queen Mary Bishop of Kildare, when Lancaster was 
deprived on the ground of matrimony, and was confirmed in the 
see by the pope on the 3d of August, 1555. The temporalities 
of Kildare being very small, he was allowed to hold the deanery 
of St. Patrick’s also, 2” commendam. 

Leverous, who was an honest and religious man, did not 
hesitate. He could take no such oath as the Act of Uni- 
formity prescribed, nor could he be a party to the restoration 
of the English service. To the Lord Justice, Sir Henry 
Sidney, he told his reasons—sua virtute se involvit—and retired 


* 2 Elizabeth, chap. ii. + Art. ‘‘Curwen” in Dictionary of National Biography. 
} Zoid. § Stubbs’ Zpisc. Succession, 
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to a blameless poverty. The Earl and Countess of Kildare 
received and sheltered him for a long time; later on we hear 
of his keeping a school at Adare. He died in 1577, being then 
over eighty, and was buried at Naas, his native town. 

Unhappily, there was no lack of members of the chapter of 
St. Patrick’s ready to take his place under the conditions im- 
posed by the Act of Uniformity. Alexander Craike, prebendary 
of Clonmethan, was elected dean- by the chapter to succeed 
Leverous; of course he must have taken the Protestant oath. 
Since that time Protestant divines have, we believe, held the 
deanery of St. Patrick’s and the temporalities of Kildare 
in uninterrupted succession. Craike has been accused* of 
stripping his bishopric of almost all the lands belonging to 
the see. No one seems to have thought much about it; the 
greater treachery drove out the less. He died in 1564, and 
after some months Elizabeth gave the deanery to Adam Loftus, 
a Yorkshireman, who had once been a Catholic priest. 

The question for final consideration is—what right had 
Curwen, after he had submitted to the Act of Uniformity, to 
sit as archbishop; what right had Craike to preside as dean in 
the cathedral of St. Patrick? It is not enough to say that 
what they did was legal, being sanctioned by the Irish Act of 
Uniformity. Laws may be demonstrably unjust. But the ques- 
tion goes still deeper. If even the parliament of 1560 had been 
truly representative of the people of Ireland, could it have 
justly claimed the power to pass the Act of Uniformity, and 
by necessary consequence to dispossess those to whom St. 
Patrick’s then belonged, and to induct another set of persons 
into possession? This leads to a further question, What is the 
essence of the right of ecclesiastical bodies to hold their 
property ? 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral may serve as a test case as well as 
any other piece of property. When it was originally built and 
endowed, it and the possessions annexed to it were given and 
dedicated ‘“‘to God, the Blessed Virgin, and St. Patrick.” What 
did these words mean? Practically this: that the church and 
its endowments were given to the Catholic Church, to be 
administered by a corporate body called a chapter, having per- 
petual succession, under regulations and for purposes approved 
by that church. To a considerable extent the rights of the 
chapter corresponded to those of a private proprietor over his 
house and land. They and they only had the right of main- 


* Monck Mason, p. 165. 
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taining, repairing, and enlarging the church, of determining the 
time and manner of its use by the public, and of letting, im- 
proving, or exchanging the land; but in exercising these rights 
they were responsible to the archbishop and the Catholic 
Church for always keeping in view the religious ends, and, sub- 
ordinately, the clear temporal interests of the foundation. 
Their proprietary right was also limited in other ways. The 
buildings stood within a city governed by a municipality, which 
had the charge of sanitary concerns; the chapter had to respect 
this municipal power, and could not justly run counter to its 
decrees. Again, the archbishop had a right to his throne in 
the choir, and various other rights and claims, which might be 
the subject of dispute and adjustment between him and the 
chapter. Lastly, the king, being bound to maintain the peace 
of the country, could justly override the chapter’s ordinary 
right in order to carry out that function. For instance, if a 
piece of ground, or a building, belonging to the cathedral were 
urgently wanted in order to complete the defences of the city, 
the king might justly expropriate such house or building; or 
supposing that the chapter had fallen into a state of notorious 
relaxation, and the archbishop did not interfere, or interfered 
weakly or ineffectually, the king, as the general guardian of 
public morals, might be justified in insisting on its dissolution, 
permanent or temporary. In such a case, however, he could 
not proceed justly, except in concert with the higher eccle- 
siastical authority.* 

It appears, therefore, that in 1560 there was no full and 
absolute right of property in St. Patrick’s anywhere. The 
chapter had the strongest right, but it was limited as we have 
seen. Now what zs property? “ Property,” says Bentham, “is 
not material, it is metaphysical; it is a mere conception of the 
mind. . . . The idea of property consists in an established 
expectation, in the persuasion of being able to draw such or 
such an advantage from the thing possessed, according to the 
nature of the case.”+ This expectation, Bentham goes on to 
say, is the creation of /aw. Law, written or unwritten, had 
existed for many generations, entitling the archbishop and the 
chapter to use the cathedral and its endowments in certain 
ways and no others, and under the authority of the particular 
institution known as the Catholic Church, and no other institu- 

*In the early part of the reign of Louis XVI. hundreds of French monasteries were 


suppressed by the state and the church acting jointly, on the ground either of relaxation or 
great reduction in numbers. + Bentham’s 7heory of Legislation, chap. viii. 
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tion. The law had generated an expectation that the church 
and endowments would be so used in future, and this expecta- 
tion was the basis of the property which the archbishop and 
chapter had in them. The people of Dublin, again, had a just 
expectation, namely, that the divine service and administration 
of sacraments would be performed in St. Patrick’s in the six- 
teenth century, as they had been in previous centuries. Hon- 
est members of the chapter also, like Leverous, had an expec- 
tation, based upon law, that the various offices and charges in 
the cathedral would be open to them and their Catholic kin- 
dred, in the future as in the past, without a change which, by 
substituting the English sovereign for the Roman Pontiff in 
the government of the church, was tantamount to requiring 
them to embrace a newreligion. All these lawful expectations 
were defeated by the revolutionary act of 1560, which arbi- 
trarily transferred to the crown that share of property and 
responsibility in and over St. Patrick’s which had till then be- 
longed to the Catholic Church and its supreme head, the pope. 

In short, the whole question comes to this: has a queen, or 
a queen and parliament, or any human authority whatever, the 
moral right of compelling the subject to change his religion? 
If she or they have, Leverous was justly deposed from the 
deanery, and St. Patrick’s justly became a Protestant cathedral. 
If they have not, most persons will draw a widely different 
conclusion. 
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HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 


FIRST PART, 


a: O higher proof that a writer in imaginative litera- 
ture has impressed his age can be afforded than 
that his contemporaries are curious to know 
the particulars of his life. He must have a 
message to his own or to his time, or he must 

have been guerdoned with one or other of those powers by 
which “the dead but sceptred sovereigns” of fancy and pas- 
sion still rule our spirits from their urns. A _ great orator 
may arise to call his own out of bondage, or lash them with 
the god-like scorn of his words if they chose to play idly in 
the wilderness whither they were guided by lightning and by 
day, and for whose feet a path was made through the sea 
that covered it and their foes. A great preacher may arise to 
tell a time of unbelief that the decree has gone forth that 
one of two shall be taken. This is to each and all without 
exception, and to no age was such a message more needful 
than to this. Or the spell may be cast upon the age by some 
lord of song, or some creator of worlds, such as those wherein 
kings and heroes hold high council by the loud-resounding 
deep near an Ilion whose towers still kiss the sky; or where 
shapes such as the gifted dream of revel in unfading moon. 
light with Oberon and Titania in forests of Ardennes, with the 
melancholy Jaques, Orlando, Rosalind, Celia, and all of them; 
or in wild chase with Onesti’s hell dogs; or in the “hunt up” 
of Chevy Chase with Percy and with Douglas; or in the chapel 
where the Giaour chills us with his scowl; or with the students 
when they baffle the sword-play of Mephistopheles with crossed 
swords symbolical; or with Rhea when she bends her sorrowing 
head over the defeated Saturn, lying vast on the bank and in 
the stream from his side flung helpless, nerveless, his unsceptred 
hand, or in any of those realms where we see through the half- 
closed eye in pleasant lands of drowsy-head, of lotus, and of 
light—realms where we live as 


“The gods who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
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Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
The sacred, everlasting calm.” 


RANK WITH THE IMMORTALS. 


And speaking of a mission, or of creative power, though 
the creator has his mission like the preacher or the tribune, 
all the orator or prophet can tell has been suggested by 
each man’s heart, at one time or another, and, haply, not 
attended to, wherein there was a missing of the tide. Orator 
or prophet seldom comes. The people who lie in the desert 
or turn eyes to the land of Egypt while the tribune pours out 
his heart in unavailing wrath and woe, shall remain, as they 
ought, a hissing and a by-word to the nations. And we who 
form the lifeless world of the living may find, if we look to 
Circe when the preacher calls, that we shall hear no other 
warning voice. In the works .of Henryk Sienkiewicz there 
is the twofold message—one to the oppressed, his own; one 
to all mankind. But he is a creator too, and by this we mean 
a maker of men and women like Homer, whose Nausicaa is 
so charming, as a great critic said, that one shrinks from mak- 
ing her the subject of prosaic comment; like Dante, whose 
Francesca’s gentleness is an unutterable pain; like Shakspere, 
whose Rosalind is the ideal for whom the soldier would face 
death i’ the imminent deadly breach, the man of affairs strip 
off his Garter and his George and live a squire at home, and 
the lawyer burn his lamp over precedents till it paled in the 
dawn. In her own way, Aniela in Without Dogma deserves 
a place with these perfect embodiments of pure and tender 
imagination. 

ANIELA AND HER COMPEERS. 

We may win scorn for placing this creation so high. 
We say that neither Goethe nor Byron—and to us they come 
nearest in their conception of woman to the great masters 
named—has in the Margaret of the one or the Medora of the 
other shaped anything so womanly as Aniela. Great as these 
poets are in the power of casting images upon the scene, their 
works are more like the shadows of a magic lantern than living 
men and women; if they are creators, it is in a secondary de- 
gree. They are like the zons of Gnosticism, intermediate intelli- 
gences, making by the passion of words what to be creation 
should be made by the passion of the heart and fancy. We may 
incur criticism for ascribing this power to Byron, because it is said 
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that external nature alone stood before the mind in his verse, 
that men and women were unreal on his page. But again we say, 
Astarte in “‘ Manfred” is no abstraction; she is a conception of 
sweetness, dignity, purity, and resignation that only loses the 
certainty of touch because of that secondary creative order 
which could not triumph over the preternatural surroundings 
amid which she appears. The Thane of Cawdor is a mortal 
man talking to the Witches. Hamlet is in a frenzy of horror 
and excitement, his friends in an ecstasy of fear, when the Ghost 
comes into the night. Beyond the grave all still live in the 
“ Divine Comedy,” doing their sentences—all from Nimrod to 
Ugolino, as the eye-witness tells in a testimony proof against 
all cross examination. The true test of the creative power, 
original or secondary, is in the impression produced, the vivid- 
ness of the conception painted in the reader’s mind. In Camp- 
bell’s little lyric of some twenty lines we see Adelgitha, the 
lists, the slanderer on his war steed, we hear the sounding of 
the fatal trumpet for the ordeal, with a sinking of the heart, 
and we feel a great relief when her champion “ bounded ”’ into 
the enclosure. 

In our age one gifted like the seers to see and tell the truth 
was needed. There is no purity in private life, but there is much 
talk of its counterfeit presentment. The whited sepulchre is a 
flourishing institution, and “not to be found out” the law and 
the prophets. In public life is not even a pagan fidelity to 
principle, and principle itself is only party and place. In the 
intercourse of pleasure and business is no honor, but a war 
to the knife with smiling lips, a duel a /outrance. To cheat in 
commercial, to betray in social relations are the aspects of the 
hour. The feeling of weariness amid all this pleasure, the sense 
of hollowness in this absorbing pursuit of gain, drive women 
and men hither and thither, like wrecks upon the sea. Excite- 
ment has possession of the whole life of the upper classes. It 
is the object for which women pursue pleasure, it is the end 
for which business men toil over accounts, men of science waste 
life in laboratories, scholars blind themselves over books, poli- 
ticians sell their word for the sweet voices of the multitude. 
It is a race through the short course to the grave. But what 
is the prize? For what is the fierce speed maintained with an 
ardor and a skill which could not be surpassed if honor were 
the goal—the reward of faithful life the goal? Why such cruel 
rivalry to gain a bauble? Yet it is to gain this, this and no 
more, the swift wheel of one overthrows another chariot. 
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IS PAN ALONE DEAD? 


This is what one. sees. We are in an age of dead gods, dead 
faiths. A scepticism the most bald that has yet arisen cuts 
down through all the strata of society. The housemaid, with a 
shilling dreadful in her hand instead of the sweeping-brush, 
knows that Christianity is out of date quite as well as her 
mistress, who talks ethics behind the bijou table that defends 
her from the too close approach of ‘visitors. Comte, with a 
Frenchman’s talent for turning into an epigram what spoken 
by any other man would be a commonplace, said the world was 
ruled by ideas. We begin to think this platitude a lie. There 
are noideas. The stock exchange is not an idea-making temple. 
Parliament is a parish vestry in the hands of men with con- 
tracts to give away. The pulpit is a platform to advertise the 
last sensation in literature or the last esclandre in society. Oh 
no! the world is not ruled by ideas. From Moses’ time to our 
Lord's they were wonderful influences in leavening a lifeless 
mass in the nations round Israel; from our Lord they went as 
armies to subdue Rome; they maintained a vitality through all 
the centuries—stronger or weaker at times, but life still, until 
this one. To-day they are dead as the gods whom Lucretius 
assailed with such scorn; dead as the Christ of Protestantism 
upon whom Haeckel poured a hate more venomous than Lu- 
cretius’ scorn for the fainéant deities who served no purpose of 
gods towards men. 

There is a gleam of hope in the black sky. No one is com- 
fortable. No one, however rich and highly placed, can pass 
the time unless like Epicurean gods, or unless 


“Half the Devil’s lot, 
Trembling but believing not,” 


is his portion. As the poor servant-girl goes to a fortune-teller 
to hear about her future in this life, her mistress goes to some 
new Cagliostro in communication with the dead. Our author’s 
no Jeast merit is in taking the measure of the time; and this 
he has done with an intensity, whether as regards insight or 
power of expression, which places him in the foremost rank of 
prophets. The wild laughter of Rabelais, cyclopean buffoonery 
echoing from mountain-top to mountain-top in mockery of what 
he scorned, made people think. The Demosthenic fire of Swift’s 
invective and-the unapproachable excellence of his irony, in 
their turn served to teach the strong that justice and humanity 
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are better than cruelty and fraud. So our author, gauging his 
time, tries to tell society without fear what a lie its life is. 

And in doing so he is somewhat of an interpreter of that 
handwriting in the ledger which disturbs that merchant’s rest ; 
and a safer one than the minister, for his page does not shed 
a rose-light on the cold, white glimpses of awakened conscience. 
As if our author had been through the hard apprenticeship of 
doubt, and for a moment in the silent sorrow of unbelief, he 
tells us in Without Dogma that there is no solace here, that 
there is an agony there, and allows us to infer, with the sugges- 
tiveness of genius, that the agony of doubt is more tolerable 
than the silent sorrow of unbelief. 


FAITH AND FETICHISM. 


He has not in his mind the blatant atheist like Bradlaugh 
or Ingersoll, or those “ foolish women”’ of both sexes who pro- 
fess to think that scepticism is a mark of reading and thought 
which they are pleased to call “ cultya,” whatever that means; 
but he is thinking of men who, despite their doubts, fear as if 
there were no doubt; despite their unbelief, are obstinately 
questioned from within by a voice that will not be silenced 
by evasions, palliations, incognoscibilities. It is, no doubt, in- 
consistent, but not hopeless because of this—not hopeless be- 
cause, however misty things may appear in the azure of the 
intellect, they are real things, not abstractions escaping analy- 
sis, when the heart is sad and a sense of the vanity of all be- 
low the sun rolls like a sea upon it. In vain the reason tells 
them that the highest form of religion the world has seen— 
whose ceremonial is the embodied ideal of public worship, upon 
the construction of whose temples genius lavished itself, on 
whose accessorial aids to recollection and devotion, painting, 
sculpture, music employed themselves with a love greater than 
the art—and this was great—which it inspired, whose doctrine 
is the only science of theology, whose rule is the only one 
which for nineteen centuries has held together people of every 
tongue and climate, however sundered in sentiment by preju- 
dices of race, or divided by rivalries of interest, all of them 
held together in looking to what Carlyle described as “an old 
Italian man” as their supreme ruler in all that concerns their 
true destiny, their life here in relation to their life hereafter—in 
vain what they call reason tells them that this religion is only a 
more finished fetichism. There is another principle which rejects 
as unsatisfactory this account of the most extraordinary phe- 
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nomenon that has risen in the history of the race. But the in- 
consistency of men who can know nothing except what they 
touch, looking for knowledge outside and above the senses! 
The greater inconsistency still for independent and self-existent 
men to be troubled about death; for men, concerning whom 
everything was determined the moment rudimentary life found 
itself in water or on earth, to busy themselves about what may 
take place after death! No matter what—to run away with a 
friend’s wife, to swindle another, to defame and blight the life 
of a third, can be of no consequence, if any or all of these in- 
cidents of society be fixed by a law in comparison with which, 
for inflexibility, the predestinarianism of Calvinism is flab- 
biness itself. 

What a tangle it all is! And Henryk Sienkiewicz, cutting 
boldly through the knots, must have won the prayers of many 
a lacerated heart, of many a mind pushed on and drawn 
back from thinking upon things lest “there madness lay.” To 
the Positivist, with the “creed” that he constitutes a part of 
the eternal vitality operating in the universe through endless 
changes, so that when he dies he will live again in transformed 
influences in the march of Humanity and the life of the world— 
influences upon what is vulgarly called mind and vulgarly 
called matter—to him what need of a voice from beyond the 
grave, a revelation from the unseen? Indeed, as monists who 
have settled the whole question of mind and matter, they 
seem unpardonable in listening to conscience like a mere 
Christian. 

How good is this uneasiness! and to it our author speaks, 
we think, in the way that augurs a great success. Indeed, he has © 
attained it already. There is great curiosity about him—that 
is to say, aside from his books. There must be the ring of 
genuine metal in a man who has affected others to this degree; 
and in the concluding part of this paper we shall try to find 
out what there is in the books, and why the man below and 
behind them should become a power upon the time. It is not 
the mere intellectual pleasure which fills the imagination, or 
the perception of fitness satisfying the intellect in the crea- 
tions of Shakspere, which moves us in the men and women 
of Sienkiewicz. However, his characters are clearly not bun- 
dles of epithets tied together by a name; otherwise they would 
not move us. The truth he tells in his novels would not alone 
be an attraction to those who only read novels for relaxation, 
or to those whose only mental pabulum is to be found in 
VOL, LXVI.— 42 
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novels. We shall endeavor to arrive at some explanation of 
the effect. 

Hazlitt denies that Shakspere has taught a lesson; by which 
he means that he has conveyed no truth concerning the destiny 
of man or the imperative claim of duty. Though we differ 
from that eminent critic on this point, the observation conveys 
the distinguishing idea with which we started, that an age can 
only be affected by a truth proclaimed by a voice quasi-in- 
spired, like that of a great tribune speaking with the power of 
“those orators, the ancient,’ who “fulmined over Greece to 
Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne ”; like that of a great preacher 
such as Peter the Hermit, who startled Europe, causing knight 
and noble to ride from their castles, which they would never 
see again—serf and artisan to leave cot and burg, where life 
went its complete though narrow round in familiar conditions, 
for a strange world and indeterminable cares. 

Does Sienkiewicz proclaim a truth? Wethink he does. As 
we have said, he understands the age in which he lives, he sees 
a civilization estimated by luxury, an acuteness of intellect 
never surpassed, a power of investigating and arranging instances 
possessed by a large number of men, as if this scientific quality 
were a mere product of education, like the demonstration of a 
proposition in Euclid. Invention has gone beyond magic. 
There seems no limit to it. Population and substance stand in 
such relations to each other that every prediction of economists 
in this century, not to say the preceding one, has been falsified. 
He sees that the class which rests upon the surface of the 
whole social system lives in a fever of fear, alternated with 
fits of weariness hardly distinguishable from despair; that 
the refuge from either state is excitement as ruinous to the 
nerves as the disease itself. Such a life is worse than mad- 
ness, because conscience will not be exorcised by any theories 
of monism. He sees this, and he does not fear to say it. 

So we have the nineteenth century embodied in Petronius 
Arbiter, with the transcendent alchemy of imagination by which 
a great student of the first century and the nineteenth can at 
will invest himself with either. The shadow of a name behind 
the “Satyricon” could not, as his critics suppose, be the fig- 
ure, so delicate, so indifferent, so subtle, and so strong with 
whom we are so muc’ at home in the scenes of Quo Vadis ? 
He is a perfect host; we sit with him at his table enchanted 
by the genial cynicism as if we were a friend, though he pro- 
fesses no faith in friendship. We can complain of the “ divine 
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Nero,” certain that this courtier will not betray us; we can 
speak with reverence of the gods, sure that this sceptic will 
respect us. He is a perfect gentleman, this Epicurean created 
by the only imagination that could create a perfect gentleman, 
an imagination moulded in Catholic belief, expanded by Catho- 
lic heroism, pruned of extravagance by Catholic moralities. 
The author’s soul has gone into this creation. His own pas- 
sionate, Polish Catholic heart beats in the equable pulsations of 
Petronius. The passion and suffering, the loyalty and love, 
which he has scattered upon the others, he has bestowed with 
the exuberant sympathy that belongs to all creative minds. 
He himself is in these too, for each man is compounded of 
many men; in each one of us is angel and satyr in degrees 
shading off till a moral universe lies between the extremes repre- 
sented by some; and so the author is, more or less, in all that 
he has made, in proportions that shape them to the part they 
are to play, but in Petronius it is’ his very self that is the in- 
forming spirit. In him. he vivifies his own hopes and disap- 
pointments, his speculative difficulties, his social and religious 
creeds; imparting to the product of the heart a cast from the 
critical consistency of the pure intellect which makes the entire 
conception of an able and jaded man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a Roman of the first. 


“BREAD AND CIRCUSES’”’ THE AGE-LONG CRY. 


In the life running through this great novel we see the 
forces of the present at work; the instability, passion, and vio- 
lence of the Roman populace reflect the discontent of the 
masses over whose toil European society hangs to-day. The 
dread with which emperor and patrician listened to the roar of 
the multitude has its parallel in the anxiety of the Kaiser, the 
espionage of the Republic: of France, the gloom of Russia. 
The pretorians could not keep the sound of menace from 
Nero’s ears; the empire of blood and iron is honeycombed by 
labor societies in revolt against all authority; along the high- 
roads to Siberia rays of light from the prison-house of the 
Czar carry messages to the heart of mankind; the police of 
France are not an impenetrable barrier between the disaffected 
and the outer world. The seething of revolutionary ideas on 
social and political questions had its expression nineteen cen- 
turies ago in the thunder of the Roman rabble for “ Bread and 
Circuses.” It is beside the question that the latter could be 
appeased by gifts of food, while the modern working-men have 
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aspirations that show man lives not by bread alone. We are 
comparing the periods in their features of resemblance which 
the artist has laid hold of for his purpose. There is even a 
greater difference between the working-men and the Roman 
populace than the one mentioned, because the Romans were 
not working-men at all. They were only dismissed freedmen, 
or the sons of freedmen who had never done a stroke of 
honest work; they were aliens standing in the place of the old 
Plebs, which had so long struggled for liberty and right, and 
which wrested privilege after privilege from the noblest and 
most sagacious oligarchy the world had ever seen. For these 
sweepings from conquered nations, so different from the ancient 
Plebs, the fleets of Africa, the Mediterranean Islands, and 
Spain carried the corn, oil, and wine of these dependent 
states; and so well was their right established to this tribute 
that a contrary wind might cost the emperor his throne. Con- 
sequently, in the menace of their discontent the Roman popu- 
lace stand at one with the unresting elements which endanger 
European society to-day. 





A POLE AND A CATHOLIC. 


With regard to every work of genius we may look to the 
author’s antecedents for a part of its meaning. A Pole and a 
Catholic, Sienkiewicz grew up with two leading principles in- 
fluencing his whole nature—love of religion and love of country 
in their purest form. If he had accepted the religion of the 
state, we are convinced he would have obtained distinguished 
rank and could have become rich beyond the dreams of avar- 
ice. To be suspected of sympathy with his own people would 
be at any moment ground for his exportation to Siberia. If 
he had joined the Russian-Greek Church instead of being lia- 
ble to suspicion in Warsaw, he might with his talents be its 
governor, with a power unlimited as that of a Persian satrap or 
a Roman proconsul. His loyalty to his race is a great exam- 
ple in an age like ours, when men put away compromising 
memories; his earnestness of faith in religious dogmas is of in- 
estimable value at a time when eclecticism in religion effaces 
the foundations of morality. 

It is with no slight degree of gratification we find ourselves in 
a region of heroism and truth and purity, when the very atmos- 
phere we breathe is tainted with a moral poison, when there 
is no god but ambition, no homage save to success. Reading 
his books has something of the effect of the pure air of the 
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dawn flowing into a room where gamblers and fetairai had 
been sitting through the night. He speaks from a heart full 
of the conviction of his race, that the holy faith is that one 
divine gift to preserve which men must part with all they hold 
most dear on earth—wife, children, friends, home, lands—and to 
die for which on the field or by the executioner’s hand is the 
supreme, the crowning, the last, the inconceivably high privi- 
lege of life. 

This passion breaks through the ice and repose, the sensu- 
ous ease, the perfume of the violet, the radiance of bright 
things, the trance of music, the forms of Greece and the might 
of Rome. All these are fleeting as the snow that falls in 
water beside it. It expresses itself in the fidelity and strength 
of Ursus, the calm of those who awaited death in the arena; 
while the shadows, the unrealities, are the emperor and Tigel- 
linus and the court, the tiers of furious faces rising round and 
round, upward and upward to the sky-line—all these from 
emperor to slave are the accessories to the drama in which our 
Lord triumphed in his martyrs. 
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BY CHARLES A. L. 


FEW miles from the site of the old town of St. 

Mary’s, Maryland, stands the fast-crumbling ruin 
of the manor house of Birchley. The wide lawn, 
sloping gently down to the broad waters of the 
Potomac, is now a tangle of rank grass and 
weeds, amid which the tall, storm-twisted, and uncared-for trees 
stand like gaunt, restless sentinels. A grass-grown avenue 
sweeps from the river’s edge across the neglected lawn to the 
pillared portico of the house. The house itself, two stories in 
height, built of highly-glazed chocolate-colored bricks, has been 
tenantless for many years; the windows broken, the roof shat- 
tered and sinking to its fall, while the broad entrance-door 
stands always open, as if in mute, sad memory of the generous 
hospitality of a dead, but fondly remembered, past. The old 
Maryland manor house is, in fact, to-day but a forgotten and 
rapidly disappearing monument to a gracious, kindly, stately 
socicty, as unlike as may-be to our modern money-worshipping, 
fretful, and ill-mannered world. 

Among the “gentlemen adventurers” who fled from Pro- 
testant persecution in England in the seventeenth century to 
found that colony in the new world in which alone religious 
freedom was to be proclaimed, was one Richard Lancaster of 
Birchley, Lancashire. He was a cadet of one of those families 
in the North of England who clung heroically to the faith dur- 
ing the persecutions of Elizabeth and James I., and was a 
member of the pilgrim bands on board the Ark and the Dove, 
which, headed by Leonard Calvert and the Jesuits White and 
Altham, first set foot upon the soil of the new world at St. 
Clement’s Island, near the mouth of the Potomac River. There, 
on the Feast of the Annunciation in the year 1634, they 
planted a cross and assisted at their first Mass in their home 
of exile—a Mass celebrated by a Jesuit father under the blue 
vault of heaven, with the rhythmic murmur of the waters of the 
Chesapeake Bay for music. Their land of exile was in truth a 
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goodly land, a land of broad rivers and fertile plains and gen- 
tle hills and green woods, and as the little band knelt in the 
warm sunlight at that Holy Sacrifice which a persecuting and 
immoral queen had made it a penal offence to celebrate in 
England, their hearts overflowed in grateful thanksgiving at the 
thought that here in their new home the cruel yoke of perse- 
cution was lifted from them, and they were at liberty to wor- 
ship God as their forefathers for a thousand years had done. 
Little did the gallant Calvert and his followers dream, that 
bright feast day in the year 1634, that within fifty years the 
cloud of Puritan persecution was to settle down upon their 
colony, blotting out for a time the light of Christian toleration 
which they had kindled in the new world! 

A few days after this Feast of the Annunciation, 1634, the 
colonists laid out the plan of the city which they called St. 
Mary’s, and Richard Lancaster was made lord of a manor 
which he named Birchley, in honor of the Lancashire town 
where he had been born, and where the light of the faith had 
never died out since the evil days of Henry Tudor. Amid his 
broad acres he erected a log-house, and thirty years later the 
fine old mansion now crumbling into ruin on the banks of 
the Potomac was built. Under its roof the Lancasters were 
born and baptized and given in marriage and died for many 
generations, until at length the fate which overtakes most 
American families, sooner or later, of shattered fortunes and 
dwindling strength, overtook them too, and the old manor 
passed out of their keeping for ever. 


In the summer of the year 1718, Humphrey Lancaster, a 
grandson of the first lord of the manor, was in possession of 
Birchley, and one afternoon late in August he stood upon the 
threshold of his home looking out eagerly at the St. Mary’s 
road. He was a courtly old man with a finely cut, gentle face, 
crowned with snow-white hair, and in his dark blue eyes that 
August afternoon there glowed a wealth of happiness—happi- 
ness at the home-coming of his children. That morning the 
ship Calvert, from England, had been sighted at the mouth of 
the Potomac and must ere now be moored at the St. Mary’s 
wharf, and upon that ship were his son and heir Gerrard, and 
Hilda his daughter. More than two years had passed since 
Gerrard Lancaster left Maryland on account of his connection 
with a Jacobite demonstration, and his exile had been made 
the more distressing to his old father by a shipwreck off the 
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New England coast, the news of which had caused the old 
man many a sleepless night. But the days of exile were over 
at last, the feeling against the Stuart sympathizers was dy- 
ing out in the colony, the young man was returning with 
Governor Hart’s express permission, and with him was the 
girl Hilda, who for twice two years had been a pupil in a 
foreign convent school. So the old man stood upon his door- 
step watching longingly for the two wanderers who were all 
that was left to him in this life, and when at last the great 
lumbering family coach, with its four horses, swung heavily 
around a turn in the road his eyes filled with tears, and not 
until the pompous black coachman had drawn up with a flour. 
ish before the door did the mist fade from those tear-filled 
eyes. But when the carriage-door opened and its occupants 
descended to the ground, the old man passed a hand doubt- 
fully across his eyes as if to clear their vision still more, for 
beside his son and daughter a third figure emerged from the 
coach and came towards him a bit shyly, clinging to Gerrard’s 
arm. Like a small whirlwind Hilda flew up the broad steps and 
threw herself into her father’s arms, where she nestled con- 
tentedly, murmuring unintelligible things about Gerrard and 
her “sister.” And as Humphrey Lancaster drew his child 
closer to him Gerrard and his companion came slowly up the 
steps, and the young man said quite simply: 

“ Father, I have brought home another daughter to the old 
place. This is Lettice Jaffrey, in whose father’s house I was 
nursed back to life after the shipwreck. I wrote you that I 
had sought her hand in marriage, but that her father refused 
my suit. And after long waiting she has come away without 
her father’s consent, and if your dear heart has room for 
one more child she will remain here and become Lettice 
Lancaster.” 

Then Hilda slipped from out her father’s arms, and catching 
Lettice’s hand placed it gently in the old man’s. For a 
moment Humphrey Lancaster looked down into the pleading 
young face before him, and then, smoothing the fair hair from 
her brow, he stooped and kissed her, saying with old-fashioned 
courtesy: 

“My daughter, welcome home to Birchley.” 

And Lettice, glancing from him to his son, and then to 
Hilda’s laughing face, and thence to the shining eyes and 
broadly grinning mouths of the negroes who clustered excitedly 
about them all, felt her throat tighten with a little sob of joy. 
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The river lay like a band of gold under the sun’s level rays, 
long blue shadows crept across the lawn under the trees, a 
black and yellow oriole gleamed brightly for a moment in the 
opalescent light of the dying day; absolute peace seemed to 
brood over the place. And to the young girl, weary after 
months of strife and fear, it was in truth a gracious welcome 
home. 

The years immediately following the home-coming of Lettice 
to Birchley were full of happiness. Sometimes her thoughts trav- 
elled northward to the old town of Portsmouth in New England 
and she longed for a reconciliation with her father, but the letters 
which from time to time she wrote to him remained unanswered, 
and after she had added to the undutifulness of wedding a 
Catholic against her father’s will the enormity (in that father’s 
eyes) of becoming herself a “ Papist,” she felt that there was 
little hope left to her of a reconciliation with him. The only 
news she received of him was something like a year after her 
marriage, when one summer day there appeared at the door of 
the manor house a tall, rawboned woman, with features as 
rugged as the granite hills of the bleak New England country 
whence she came. Demanding, with much severity of manner, 
to see the young mistress of Birchley, but refusing sharply to 
cross the threshold of the house, she was left by the bewil- 
dered and curiosity-devoured negro house-servant upon the door- 
step until young Mrs. Lancaster could be summoned. The ne- 
gro’s curiosity was only heightened when he witnessed the 
strange woman’s reception, for to his amazement Lettice, ap- 
proaching the door with some reluctance to meet a woman 
whom the servant had described as “sure crazy,” no sooner 
saw her visitor than, with a little cry of delight and amazement, 
she threw her arms about the stranger, saying: 

“Debby! Dear, dear old Debby!” 

And the old nurse, satisfied that she was welcome, explained 
that life in the Jaffrey house at Portsmouth proving unbearable 
without her young mistress, and, moreover, Mr. Jaffrey’s tem- 
per being worse than ever since his daughter’s flight, she too 
had come to Maryland to look after her dear “ Miss” Letty, 
and to work for her, “if they pleased.” 

So old Deborah became a member of the household at Birch- 
ley, where she tyrannized lovingly over Gerrard and his wife, 
and treated Humphrey Lancaster with stern but respectful 
deference, and waged ceaseless warfare with the negroes 
(whose good-natured laziness filled her New England soul with 
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righteous indignation), and every Sunday, with a wonderful air 
of stiff-necked virtue, trudged off to the Protestant church in 
St. Mary’s City. 

During these happy years of Lettice Lancaster’s early mar- 
ried life the one blot was the shadow of religious persecution 
which hung threateningly over Birchley, as it hung over every 
Catholic household in the colony. The story of religious in- 
tolerance in Maryland is too well known to demand retelling. 
Nothing in the colonial history of America is sadder than that 
chapter which tells us how the Puritans, welcomed by the Cath- 
olic Marylanders with wide-armed hospitality and granted by 
them full liberty of worship, no sooner became strong enough 
than they turned and stabbed the breast upon which they had 
found refuge and protection in their troubles. 

The Puritan persecution, harsh and far-reaching while it 
lasted, continued for six years, only to be succeeded by the 
establishment by the crown, in 1692, of Protestant Episcopa- 
lianism as “the church” of the colony. 

The persecution of the Catholics under the “ established” 
church was a long and peculiarly trying one. They were taxed 
for the support of the Protestant clergy, forbidden to celebrate 
Mass or to educate their children in the faith. Priests were 
hunted down, Catholic laymen prohibited from appearing in 
certain portions of the towns, and the sons of families of means 
encouraged to apostasy by iniquitous legislation which turned 
over to a Protestant son his Catholic father’s property, as 
though that father were dead. In short, all the hideous provi- 
sions of the English penal laws were incorporated in the laws 
made by the Protestant majority in Maryland; and for eighty 
years, until the Revolution swept away the last remnant of the 
old anti-Catholic legislation, the Maryland Catholics suffered 
one long martyrdom. That many of the faithful fell away 
from the church under this long-continued strain is doubtless 
true, especially among the less wealthy classes upon whom the 
fines and penalties fell with crushing force. The wealthier fami- 
lies, by paying enormous bribes into the hands of their relent- 
less persecutors, were able to continue in a measure the prac- 
tice of their religion, though with constantly increasing difficul- 
ty and danger. The Lancasters, thanks to their prominence in 
the colony and to their wealth, had been able up to the time 
of Lettice’s arrival to maintain a private chapel at Birchley, 
where Mass was said and to which the Catholics of the sur- 
rounding country came secretly to worship and to receive the 
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sacraments. The length of time they might hope to keep their 
chapel open depended upon the length of their purse and the 
good-will of unscrupulous members of the two houses of Assem- 
bly, in which no Catholic was allowed a seat. And when, twice 
in each month, the good Jesuit father from Bohemia Manor, 
who acted as pastor at Birchley, left his faithful little flock, it 
was with sad misgiving that at his next visit he might find the 
chapel closed and the generous patron of the mission in dur- 
ance as an obstinate “popish recusant.” But the years slipped 
by without this last blow falling upon Humphrey Lancaster, 
and five years after the coming of Lettice the old man passed 
gently away, comforted by the last sacraments of the faith he 
had held so strongly and lovingly, and solemnly adjuring his 
children with his last breath to stand firm in that same faith 
and to hand it on untarnished to the little Humphrey who 
had been born to Gerrard and his wife two years before. With- 
in four years from the death of her father-in-law Lettice was 
a widow, and little Humphrey fatherless. Grief-stricken, assailed 
by fear, the young mistress of Birchley, a prayer upon her lips, 
her boy’s hand clasped tightly in her own, turned from her 
husband’s grave to face the future as best she might. 

One mild spring day, a few months after Gerrard Lancas- 
ter’s death, a horseman rode leisurely up the St. Mary’s road 
and turned into the avenue leading to Birchley Manor. The 
great lawn was vividly green, nest-building birds chattered and 
fluttered busily among the trees, the air was full of the 
fragrance of locust-blossoms, and from the distant fields there 
came the sound of the negroes’ voices, singing as they worked. 
The old mansion, with its open hall door, was the very picture 
of a dignified and hospitable home, where peace and plenty 
seemed to join hands, and the horseman paused to glance with 
critical appreciation at its mellow, chocolate-colored walls, and 
at the serenely beautiful world surrounding it. With a little 
nod of approval the rider dismounted and proceeded to beat 
an imperious summons upon the huge iron knocker. The sound 
reverberated loudly through the quiet house, and roused to 
instant action an old hound slumbering peacefully in a patch 
of sunlight within the hall. The great creature, springing to 
his feet, eyed the visitor solemnly for a moment, and, seemingly 
disapproving of something in the man’s appearance, welcomed 
him with a deep-toned growl. Muttering an oath under his 
breath, the stranger beat an impatient tattoo upon his high- 
topped boots with his whip, and, keeping a careful eye upon 
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the dog, waited an answer to his knock. Of the servant who 
appeared he asked for Mrs. Lancaster, and giving his name as 
‘*Cheseldyn Coode of Annapolis,” strode into the drawing-room 
to await her coming—the hound meanwhile taking up his 
position in the drawing-room doorway, whence he kept vigilant 
watch upon Mr. Coode of Annapolis, as though he feared that 
gentleman had evil designs upon the place. 

Lettice’s fair face was paler than usual and her eyes full of 
anxious questioning as she glided into the great shadowy room 
and approached her visitor, the dog marching gravely by her 
side and standing sentinel-like beside her chair when she was 
seated. The name of Coode was a familiar one to Lettice and 
carried with it harrowing associations, as it did to every Catholic 
in Maryland. John Coode, a man of evil life and reputation, 
was for a quarter of a century prominent in every anti-Catholic 
outbreak in the colony, until his very name became a thing of 
horror to the faithful. Early in his career he had attracted 
attention by his diatribes against the “ Papists”’ and the Jesuits, 
coupled with outrageous lies regarding alleged “ Popish”’ plots 
to massacre the Protestants. Gathering a crowd of the baser 
and more unscrupulous sort about him, he had practically thrown 


the colony into a state of revolution, and was the inciting cause 
of Maryland being reduced, under William and Mary, from the 
condition of a free palatinate to that of a crown colony. 
Rewarded for his misdeeds by a seat in the House of Burgesses, 


” 


Coode was ever after notorious as a “priest-hunter” and per- 
secutor, and waxed fat in pocket on the fines extorted from 
the defenceless Catholics, until at last he died in the odor 
of sanctity as a “staunch defender of throne and church.” 

With the knowledge of all these events vividly present in her 
mind, Lettice waited with foreboding of evil to learn the object 
of Cheseldyn’s visit. Of him she knew little, save that he was 
John Coode’s son, a member of the Lower House of Assembly, 
and reported in high favor with the authorities at Annapolis. 
He was a tall, slender man, clothed in a riding suit of dark 
green. His face was not ill-favored, but perfectly colorless, 
while his eyes were set too close together and were half hidden 
by heavy, drooping lids. He explained his visit by stating that 
he was spending a short time in St. Mary’s on government 
business, that he had known Gerrard Lancaster in his youth, 
and hearing of his death, had called to express his sympathy 
for Gerrard’s widow in her grief-stricken and lonely state. To 
all of which Lettice listened suspiciously, confident that there 
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had never been any intimate association, much less any friend- 
ship, between her visitor and her dead husband. Having apolo- 
gized in this manner for his intrusion, Coode went on to chat 
easily and pleasantly enough upon the ordinary topics of the 
day—the last news from England, the latest social gossip of 
Annapolis, the beauty of the country about St. Mary’s, and 
above all the peaceful charm of Birchley Manor. A half-hour 
slipped past while he talked, and his hostess wondered vaguely 
and fearfully what his visit really meant. At last he arose to 
take his departure, and then for a moment the cloven foot 
showed itself. He hinted gently that he knew of the devotion 
of the Lancasters to the old faith, and professed himself, 
although a staunch Protestant, not at all in sympathy with the 
late John. Coode’s extreme views, and, with a thin smile, assured 
Lettice that, as an unprotected woman, she might count upon 
his influence, as a member of the Lower House and a man of 
some little power with the government authorities, being used 
to protect her from unpleasant, and in some cases, he was 
sorry to say, necessary governmental interference on the score 
of religion. Whereupon he departed, pausing for an instant to 
suggest that it would give him the greatest pleasure, during 
his sojourn in St. Mary’s, if he might again call at “ beautiful 
Birchley.” To Lettice’s troubled assurance that she was not 
receiving visits during her period of deep mourning, he replied 
by a half-insolent smile and, mounting his horse, rode off down 
the avenue, the old hound snarling a vindictive farewell from 
the hall door. 

That night Lettice sent a messenger to Bohemia Manor 
with a letter to one of the Jesuit fathers who found refuge 
there, telling him of the visit, of her fear of some plot against 
her and her boy, and begging for advice. Two days later the 
messenger returned with the priest’s reply. He too feared 
that Coode’s visit portended nothing good, and were it not 
that a priest’s presence in her house would only add to her 
danger, he would come at once to Birchley to assist her, and 
if affairs grew more complicated he should consider indiscretion 
the better course and would come. Meanwhile he begged 
Lettice to keep him informed of Coode’s movements, and sug- 
gested that to forbid that person her house would in all proba- 
bility be a misstep on her part, as to make him angry would 
only hasten his proceedings (in case he contemplated doing 
anything against her religion), and in any case it would be 
best for her to be in a position to watch him and use her 
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woman’s wit to frustrate his designs in the event. Bidding her 
be brave and to pray without ceasing, the father ended his 
letter with the sad news that they thought it best for Lettice’s 
safety that the usual semi-monthly Mass at Birchley be discon- 
tinued while Coode remained in the neighborhood. 

The unwholesome visitor prolonged his stay in St. Mary’s 
week after week, and not infrequently rode up the tree-bordered 
avenue at Birchley, where his coolly insinuating presence grew 
more and more hateful to its young mistress. Systematically 
playing his part of a well-informed, well-mannered man of the 
world, trying, out of the kindness of his heart, to relieve the 
loneliness of a young and sorrow-stricken woman, he gradually 
assumed a tone of easy familiarity towafds Lettice that filled 
her soul with loathing, but which her studied coldness and 
efforts at repulsion were powerless to lessen. Knowing full 
well how completely at his mercy she was, so far as the laws 
of the persecuting government were concerned, she could only 
hold him at bay so much as her woman’s wit suggested, and 
wait wearily for him to unmask his intentions. The Jesuit 
father, to whom she wrote after each visit, was her only possi- 
ble adviser, and the best one she could have, as she well knew. 
But her heart ached for a confidant to whom she could talk, 
and Hilda Lancaster being in a distant part of the colony, a wife 
with cares of her own, Lettice turned to the old woman who 
had been for years her faithful friend and servant—her old 
nurse Deborah. Of Deborah’s Protestantism there could be no 
doubt whatever (it was distinctly of the militant order), but no 
more could there be any doubt of her absolute honesty and of 
her utter devotion to her ‘“ Miss Letty.” So to Deborah the 
young mother confided her troubles and fears, crying a little, 
as had happened many times in the old Portsmouth days, upon 
the warlike old creature’s breast. Deborah’s reception of her 
mistress’s confidence was characteristic—she declared her instant 
determination to set the dogs upon Mr. Cheseldyn Coode of 
Annapolis the very next time that gentleman showed his “ugly, 
pale face and baggy eye-lids at Birchley.” But warned by 
Lettice that for her safety théy must not offend him before he 
made some definite move against her, the old woman promised 
to smother her anger for the present, adding, however, that so 
sure as her name was Deborah Clinch she would get even with 
“that crawling viper of a Coode before the end.” 

Not until midsummer was past did Lettice’s persecutor 
divulge the object of his repeated visits to the manor, although 
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for weeks before that time the hapless victim of his attentions 
had suspected what he was after, and her suspicion over- 
shadowed her every moment like some ugly dream. It was 
one hot, pulseless day, when the ceaseless, metallic hum of the 
cicadas beat with irritating monotony upon the heavy air, that 
Mr. Cheseldyn Coode rode thoughtfully under the grateful 
shade of the locust-trees bordering the drive at Birchley. He 
was dressed with extremest care in dark blue, his linen of 
sheerest weave, his ruffles of finest lace, well starched. There 
was a queer look, half triumph, half doubt, in his pale face as 
he mounted the steps between the tall, slim columns of the 
portico. The weeks of fear through which Lettice had lived 
since his first visit had left their mark upon her face, and there 
were dark circles under her eyes and a thin line down her face 
on each side of her mouth, as she came to him in the hot, still 
afternoon. 

“You look weary, madam,” said Coode with odious sym- 
pathy. “I fear you are ill.” 

“Tis the excessive heat, perhaps,” returned Lettice, closing 
her eyes a moment to shut out his all-too-smiling face. 

“Mayhap. But whatever be the cause I regret it, for an 
unkind fate makes me the bearer of bad news, and it cuts my 
heart deeper than you can know, I fear, to add one tiny straw 
to your already over-heavy burden.” 

The woman’s hands clasped themselves tightly in her lap, 
but she made no answer to his words. He waited a moment, 
as though anxious that she should question him. At length he 
went on in low-toned hesitancy: 

“Some over-zealous upholder of the law has filed complaint 
with the authorities in Annapolis anent the religious observ- 
ances practised in this house.” Again he paused, and again the 
woman refused to question him. 

“ Believe me, my dear madam, it grieves me sorely to thus 
trouble you. But ’tis surely best that yow should know the 
truth from one who would right willingly lay down his life to 
serve you.” 

These words warned Lettice that the long-dreaded moment 
was at hand, and she cried out quickly: 

“Enough, sir! I do not ask nor wish your service. Neither 
do I fear the vile threats you are the bearer of. No forbidden 
religious services are held in this desolated house.” 

“How long since, may I ask?” rejoined the man, with 
slightly raised brows. 


” 
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She hesitated a moment, and then her hatred for him con- 
quered her hard-bought prudence, and she flashed out: 

“Since your hateful presence in the neighborhood warned 
me of some wicked plot.” 

“Ah! I had hoped our pleasant intimacy these few weeks 
past had killed such foolish suspicions in your heart. And 
though your words speak otherwise, I cannot believe you do in 
truth quite hate me. Dear, dear Mrs. Lancaster, I beg you 
for your own sake, for my sake, not to be rash! Hate me, in- 
sult me if you will, but allow me to serve you out of the great 
love that my heart bears you.” 

For a moment the room seemed to Lettice to whirl about 
her; the noise of the cicadas outside the windows beat upon 
her ears like the muffled drums of an advancing army; she 
strove to speak, but the words died upon her lips. Then she 
was conscious that Coode was bending over her whispering. 

“The peril to this house is greater than you think,” he 
said. “I alone can help you. As my wife you and yours will 
be safe. I love you, Lettice.” 

She rose suddenly to her feet and faced him. 

“What is your answer?" he asked. 

“My answer? Go!—go before I call my negroes and order 
them to drive you forth!” 

And as she stood facing him, with scorn upon her lips and 
in her eyes, a boy’s laughing voice sounded through the still 
room, followed by the quick patter of boyish feet, and through 
the open door came little Humphrey, his fair hair shining in a 
stray sunbeam that stretched its thin length across the room. 
On he came until he stood between his mother and the man, 
looking wonderingly up at their white faces. Coode laid a hand 
on the boy’s shoulder, but the mother with quick motion drew 
her child close to her, where he nestled, half frightened, against 
her black gown, staring at her visitor with doubtful eyes. 

“My little man, said that visitor, “what is your religion?” 

“I’m a Catholic, sir, like all the Lancasters,” was the proud 
response. 

‘“‘And your mother teaches you the old faith, I take it?” 

“Of course, sir!” said the boy, glancing fondly at his 
mother. 

“Well, my fine lad, ’tis not lawful in Maryland for little 
boys to be taught that religion, and sometimes they are taken 
from mothers who refuse to obey the law.” 

“OQ mother! they couldn’t take me from you, could they?” 
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whispered Humphrey in sudden terror, pressing close against 
the black-gowned woman. 

A shudder crept over Lettice’s still figure, but she smoothed 
her boy’s hair reassuringly, while the man looked into her face 
and asked : 

“Ts your decision yet the same?” 

In answer she pointed to the door, and something in her 
glance made even Cheseldyn Coode’s eyes drop in confusion. 
For an instant he stood fingering his hat, then with a shrug 
turned and left the room. 

As the sound of his horse’s hoofs died away the woman’s 
hard-earned composure gave way, and, falling upon her knees, 
she gathered her boy into her arms, weeping over him and 
caressing him with all a mother’s grief and love, while the lad 
clung to her, frightened into a child’s wild paroxysm of tears. 
The child’s terrified cries pierced her heart with new pain, and, 
smothering her own grief, she set herself bravely to comforting 
and reassuring the little lad. 

To the mother soothing her boy in the lengthening shadows 
of the declining day came Deborah, ever alert, after one of 
Coode’s visits, for evil news. And Humphrey’s tears being 
dried—quickly as is the happy gift to childhood—and the child 
busy at his play in a distant corner, Lettice, with hushed voice, 
told the old woman of the afternoon’s events. 

“ The wretch is but trying to frighten you, my child!” cried 
Deborah. “It could not happen that they’d take your son 
from you!” 

“Oh, Debby! ’tis the law. More than one child has been 
taken from Catholic parents in this unhappy colony.” 

“God help us!” returned the old woman with flashing eyes. 
‘“And they call themselves Christians! Heathens and cannibals 
more like, think I!” Her glance travelled to Humphrey’s form 
in the distant corner. “The darling little one! he must not 
sleep the night under this roof. Depend upon it, mistress, 
that fiend already has the papers in his possession to take the 
boy. @He’ll have the sheriff of St. Mary’s here before the 
morrow.” 

“ That’s what I fear, that’s what I fear!” whispered Lettice, 
striving to still the sobs that trembled upon her lips. 

“Where can he go for safety?” 

“There’s but one place, and that is many miles away.” 

“To the Fathers of Bohemia Manor?”’ 

“Yes. I must set out with him so soon as ’tis twilight.” 

VOL, LXVI.—43 
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“You set out with him? You? You’re mad, child! ’Tis 
no task for a lady, and one that’s already -half dead from fear 
and trouble.” 

“I must, Debby. There’s none other to trust with him.” 

“And who and what am I, then?” demanded Deborah with 
wrathful mien. 

“No, no. You’re an old woman, and you don’t know the 
road. I could not ask—”’ 

“*Tis I am doing the asking, methinks. I’ve travelled the 
road once. I’ve got eyes in my head, if ’tis an old one; and 
not so old neither as some folks pretend to think.” 

“He is my child. I must be his protector,” returned Let- 
tice with a mother’s love in her wet eyes. 

Old Deborah’s face softened, and she laid her hand caress- 
ingly upon her young mistress’s fair hair, as she used to do in 
the days when that same mistress was a motherless girl in old 
Portsmouth. 

“Yes, my child,’’ she said gently, “I know that. But if 
they come here to-night and you are gone, they'll know at 
once what’s happened, and within the hour they’ll be on your 
trail. No one knows or thinks of old Debby, and I’ll not be 
missed. They’ll most like come in and search the house—’tis 
a big one—and every hour they spend here gets me and little 
Humphrey further away.” 

The shrewdness of the old woman’s reasoning convinced 
Lettice against her will. She knew that Deborah’s plan was 
the better one, but her mother-love fought hard against cold 
reason, and not until her faithful friend had pleaded and argued 
and scolded a bit did she consent, saying with a weary sigh: 

“Oh, Debby! you don’t know how it hurts me to let him 
get beyond the reach of my arms.” 

That night the women’s fears were verified. Before the 
twilight had deepened into dusk the sheriff and his men were 
at the hall door of Birchley demanding to see Mrs. Lancaster. 
Shamefaced at the brutal work he was about, the sheriff pro- 
ceeded to read the contents of a document which he pr@duced 
upon Lettice’s appearance in the open door. It was to the 
effect that, whereas one Lettice Lancaster, mistress of the Manor 
of Birchley in his majesty’s colony of Maryland, was known 
to all men to be an obstinate and perverse adherent of the 
“false, pernicious, and idolatrous Church of Rome,” and was 
moreover, to the scandal of all good citizens and in open de- 
fiance of the laws of the colony, educating her son, a minor, 
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“in the same papistical religion,” it was deemed best by the 
executive authorities of the colony, in order that “the cause of 
scandal might be removed, the laws of the colony duly observed, 
and the safety and welfare of his majesty’s loyal subjects in 
the said colony safeguarded,” that the child Humphrey Lan- 
caster be separated from his mother and guarded from her 
“pernicious influence” until such time as that mother should 
consent to educate her son in the religion “by law established,” 
or until such time as the executive authorities deemed it proper 
and best to return him to that mother’s roof; and further- 
more, the executive authorities appointed “Cheseldyn Coode, 
Esq., of the city of Annapolis, and a member of the Lower 
House of Assembly, the child’s legal guardian and protector.” 
Folding up his document, the sheriff demanded of Lettice if 
she denied that she was a “papist” and-was educating her 
son in that religion. Upon her reply that she was a Catholic 
and “with God’s help’? would so educate her son, he called 
upon his men to witness her words, and forthwith demanded 
the boy’s person. Never for a moment forgetting that time 
was now her best servant, Lettice held the man at bay as 
best she might, protesting against his searching the house and 
making a pretence of trying to soften him into not executing 
his orders, until at last, words failing her and her self-control 
breaking under the strain, she stood aside and let him and his 
companions enter the door. 

As Deborah had said, the house was a big one and the 
search was long, and when at length the men gave up all 
hope of finding the boy and rode away down the shadowy 
drive-way, the stars were shining and the night far advanced. 
And through the night rode a woman with a child, already far 
away to northward. On they fled swiftly, passing sometimes 
into the black depths of the forest, then out again into the 
pale, star-lit night. With tender whispered words the woman 
comforted the boy whom she clasped tight with one arm, while 
with the other she guided their already panting horse. With 
Sharp, peering eyes she watched the road, which was hardly 
more than a bridle-path winding across fhe land. From time 
to time she turned in her saddle and listened, but the rush of 
the night air against her face, the clatter of her horse’s hoofs, 
and now and again the far-away howl of a dog guarding some 
lonely farm-house, were the only sounds she heard. “ Patience, 
patience, little Humphrey!” she whispered. “ The road is not 
much longer. Be brave, little lad! We'll soon be there.” 
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The night next succeeding the one of Deborah’s flight one 
of the fathers from Bohemia Manor appeared at Birchley. It 
was a perilous undertaking, as Coode’s men were on guard 
about the place, and to be detected meant imprisonment for 
the priest. 

But nearly forty years of persecution and watching had 
taught the Maryland Catholics, both clerical and lay, the neces- 
sity of caution as well as boldness; and Birchley Manor, like 
many an old house in England, had its secret entrance and 
carefully concealed “ priest’s room,’’ known only to its masters 
and the priests, so when the Jesuit father had successfully eluded 
the vigilance of the guards, he had no difficulty in entering the 
house unseen by any one save its mistress. Deborah and Hum- 
phrey, he reported, had reached their destination in safety before 
daybreak, and he—the priest—had started at once for Birch- 
ley, travelling by circuitous ways in order to avoid meeting 
any one whom Coode might have started in pursuit of the boy, 
as there could be little doubt that that person was astute 
enough to suspect where the child had been taken. 

The boy was safe at Bohemia so long as he could be kept 
in hiding, as they had a place of concealment which Coode’s 
men could hardly hope to penetrate. But he was safe there 
only so long as he was hidden. The Jesuits lived in the colo- 
ny at all only upon sufferance and in virtue of the payment of 
continuous fines, and they could not at any time protect their 
house from the invasion of spies; and the moment little Hum- 
phrey was allowed to cross the threshold of his hiding-place he 
was in danger of being seized by the officers of the law. There 
were cases in which they were able to keep boys entrusted to 
their care; but these were either the children of poor parents 
whose earthly possessions were not of sufficient value to excite 
the cupidity of the “hangers-on” of the government at An- 
napolis, or else the children of wealthy persons who by the 
payment of exorbitant fines were allowed by the persecutors 
to elude the iniquitous laws relative to the education of chil- 
dren. The father said that they had hoped this latter course 
might be allowed them with the litthe Humphrey, and fearing | 
that Coode’s continued presence in St. Mary’s boded some ill 
for the child, they had some weeks before appealed for infor- 
mation to a man of position in Annapolis (who was secretly a 
sympathizer with the Catholics in their troubles) and only the 
day preceding Deborah’s arrival at their house had received 
some information from him. But it was, alas! only too unfavor- 
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able. No bribe could be effectual with Cheseldyn Coode short of © 
Mrs. Lancaster’s hand and the possession of Birchley Manor, and 
already he had hinted to his more intimate associates that the 
day of his marriage to the young mistress of Birchley was fast 
approaching. He was noted as an obstinate and unscrupulous 
man, and so long as Humphrey Lancaster was under age and 
Coode retained a vestige of political influence in the colony 
the boy was in instant danger. 

Thus far the priest went in his report and then stopped 
suddenly, looking with pitying eyes at Lettice’s eager, fright- 
ened face, as though he dreaded to speak further. 

“What must we do, father?” she implored with white, 
trembling lips. ‘“ Surely, surely you in your wisdom can devise 
some means of escape for my child.” 

“JT have prayed for help to tell you of the only means I 
know. You must pray for help to hear it, for ’tis, I fear, a hard 
thing to bear,” returned the priest. 

“Go on; I will be brave,” replied the woman. 

“There is no place of safety for him in this colony, and no 
place outside it on this side the ocean where he can be edu- 
cated in the faith.” 

“Then he and I will leave the country and find a home 
across the sea. Ah! father, your advice is not so hard to bear,” 
cried Lettice, with a wan smile. 

“Wait!” he replied. ‘“ My daughter, you forget that you 
have a double duty towards your child. Besides your duty 
towards his soul there is a duty to be performed for his 
temporal welfare. You hold these broad acres of Birchley 
Manor in trust for your son. Can you abandon that duty? 
Who will safeguard his possessions if you too flee the country? 
Upon whom could you call to protect this old home from the 
designs of your enemies? Ah! my child, there is, I fear, no 
one willing to take that burden off your shoulders save the 
Fathers of Bohemia Manor, and we are powerless to aid you in 
that way; the laws would not for one moment permit us so to 
do. If Humphrey goes, he must go without you.” 

“ Without his mother? No, no! He is but a babe, father! 
He needs me. Don’t, don’t ask it of me.” She had risen to 
her feet and was grasping the priest’s arm with convulsive 
hands. “Oh! father, don’t you understand? He is all that is 
left to me in this desolate world, and I love him so—I love 
him so! I cannot, will not give him up!” 

“With God's help, my daughter, we can do all things,” 
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said the priest, looking sorrowfully into the woman’s quivering 
face. Then, taking her hand, he led her quietly into the dim 
chapel, where a votive lamp burned always before a picture of 
the great Mother who has known all pain, all sorrow, and, 
gently forcing the wildly sobbing woman to her knees, went 
away and left her in mightier hands than his. 

Through long hours Lettice lay prone upon the floor before 
our Lady of Sorrows, but when at last, before the break of 
dawn, she came forth again, the priest knew that she had 
conquered. Swiftly then he explained to her that one of the 
fathers was about starting for Europe, that he would take 
Humphrey with him, and, escaping at once into Pennsylvania, 
would make his way in safety to Philadelphia and there take 
ship as soon as possible for France. And upon his arrival there 
would proceed to St. Omer’s in Belgium, where he would leave 
the boy in care of the English Jesuits until such time as he 
could in safety return to Maryland. 

“It may be many years, my daughter,” he concluded, “ before 
he can in safety return to you. May God help and cherish you 
both till then!” 

“ With His help, father, I will be brave, be the time long or 
short,” murmured the woman, and then sinking to her knees, 
she received the priest’s blessing, before he left her, as the 
approaching dawn warned them both that he must do at once 
if he was to escape detection. 


Eleven years dragged their weary length over the world 
before Lettice Lancaster’s son was restored to her—years the 
harder to bear from many petty persecutions that Cheseldyn 
Coode, in his rage, was able to shower upon her defenceless 
head. But the knowledge that he was foiled in his worst effort, 
that her son was safe from his evil clutch, helped her to bear 
her burden. And now at last the struggles of those eleven 
years of hungry mother-love, of trials and bereavement bravely 
born, were to be rewarded. Her son was coming home to her 
safe in the faith of his fathers, while the rich earthly heritage 
left in her care for him lay undiminished about her, ready for 
delivery to him when he should come of age. In the gloom 
of a late November afternoon she stood watching and waiting 
in the doorway at Birchley, as twenty years before old 
Humphrey Lancaster had waited and watched for his children. 
Beside her stood the faithful Deborah, to whom the anxious 
mother turned again and again to say, ‘It surely must be time 
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for the boy to come.” Both women were older in looks, and 
the younger one sadly clffnged by the years that had passed. 
And that morning she had said, half-sorrowfully, half-laughingly 
to Deborah that her boy was coming home to a faded, ugly 
old mother indeed. But the face looking out so eagerly into 
the misty November twilight was not ugly—faded indeed and 
worn, but beautiful still in its strength and sweetness. 

At last, when the white mist from the river was fast creep- 
ing over the land, the roll of wheels far down the roadway 
greeted her listening ears, and soon the white-headed negro 
coachman drew up with his old flourish before the door, and a 
straight, slender figure leapt quickly out. Lettice’s breath came 
in a sudden gasp as he ran towards her up the steps, so like 
was he to her dead husband; but old Deborah, watching him 
with proud glance, said under her breath, “ He has his mother’s 
eyes, God bless him!” 

For long precious minutes his mother’s arms held him close; 
then releasing him, she said: 

‘‘My son, you have not forgotten our dear Deborah, to 
whom you and I owe so much.” And the boy taking Deborah’s 
wrinkled face between his hands, kissed her fondly and cried: 

“Forget her, mother? ’Twould be hard to say for whom I 
have most longed all these years—you or her!” 

“Tut, tut! Master Humphrey, a fine fool you and your 
mother are trying to make of old Debby. And I’m thinking 
you’d be at better work taking your mother in out of this chill 
mist, rather than cozening an old woman who’s done naught 
to deserve it,’’ replied the old creature sharply. 

But there were tears in her eyes and a smile upon her lips 
as she followed the mother and son into the house and closed 
the great hall door. 
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PRACTICAL CITIZENSHIP. 
No. II. 


BY ROBERT J. MAHON, 


PEOPLE first waking from a period of political 
lethargy will not at once gain substantial success, 
Uneasy and abortive efforts may first result only 
in the mere expression of political unrest. Time 
was when a political party held control in a 
general sense for a long period, and a majority of the people 
continued to allow it. But in recent times no party has been 
continuously sustained in power longer than a few years. The 
chief executive was of one party from 1860 to 1884, and before 
this epoch another party had almost continuously held that 
office. It is not meant by this that full and exclusive control 
in legislation remained with one side, but the principal execu- 
tive offices were continuously held. This continuity in power 


is significant when contrasted with present conditions. 

We are now experiencing sudden shocks and upheavals at 
almost every general election. That which was once almost 
certain is now most uncertain. And this remarkable change is 
at times emphasized by astounding majorities that clamorously 
express the desire for change. We are living in a time of poli- 
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tical “tidal waves,’ “cyclones,” and “ blizzards,” as the par- 
tisan press loves to express it. Now no party or candidate 
long remains satisfactory; we are on a political seesaw, with 
the party managers reaching success or overwhelmed in defeat 
at short intervals. It is, of course, within the knowledge of 
all, that political vigilance in many instances tends to rebellion 
against existing systems, and a desire to run matters on an 
independent plan is the usual result. Testing present condi- 
tions by this mode of expression, we find a very noteworthy 
phase of the new political life. No less than fifty-nine inde- 
pendent bodies have, in as many cities and towns, organized 
within the past six years for political action; yet the substan 
tial benefits to the people are not all that can be desired. 
But it all shows activity in the nation; perhaps immature, in 
effectual, and doubtless without much cohesion or special aim 
In many instances the people have put down one party and 
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taken up on trial another, which in turn is found to prove un- 
satisfactory. In other cases, city charters have been amended, 
supposedly for improvement, or new legislation has been brought 
about, which was falsely thought to be automatic or self-enforcing. 

When we come to consider the actual performance of politi- 
cal duties cast upon citizenship, we are at once confronted with 
the party system of political control, which is that whereby men 
become part of and act with the political party that most 
nearly represents their ideas of what is desirable and attainable 
in our government. Or, if that should not appear practicable, 
they have, of course, the opportunity to join an independent 
body, when sufficient cohesion and public support warrants 
such action. To this we shall refer ina subsequent paper. But 
at the outset we wish to say, with all emphasis possible, that 
we do not mean to favor or oppose the great political parties 
that so generally direct our civic affairs. Whenever benefits 
or advantages are referred to or seeming danger pointed out, 
all these organizations are entitled to equal credit or discredit. 
To write the truth is the main thing in this discussion. It 
matters not to us here in what proper channel a man directs 
his political energies, provided his motive is patriotic and his 
mind unbiased. Party action is so habitual with most of us 
that when one refers to issues political, the question of party 
policy on these issues immediately follows. Briefly condensing 
the purposes of political parties in this country, they are said 
to be: first, to preserve free government by advocating a cer- 
tain policy of legislation or control; second, to keep its fol- 
lowers in a permanent body; and third, to keep alive the 
people’s interest in public affairs, and get the support of the 
majority of the citizens. In its relation to the citizen gener- 
ally, each party acts on the theory that its particular policy has 
all that is good in government, and nothing that is ill. Each 
fully and thoroughly excludes the other from all ability to give 
a real benefit to the nation, state, or city. To carry out these 
objects the party resolves itself into collective bodies, the 
most compact, typical form being the county organization. As 
in true democracy political action must come from the people, 
the party organization is made representative by the district 
primary election. And it is here one must begin with his as- 
sociates, if any practical work is to be done through the party. 
For it is at this local and too unfrequented election that the 
party representatives of his district are chosen, with full power 
to act in and form a part of the county organization, and with 
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delegated power to nominate and adopt policies at the con- 
ventions. That is why the primary becomes at times the 
storm centre of political zeal. 

The political organization suggests an army, made up of its 
varied divisions; compact, disciplined, and under the guidance of 
recognized leaders, the policy of the party on particular issues 
being moulded by the nominating conventions and expressed 
in the platforms. Thus, in a general sense, the nominating 
primaries which elect the convention delegates affect the policy 
and the personnel of the candidates who are chosen to carry it 
out; and the organization primaries elect the various leaders, 
sub-leaders, and the executive body having the actual direction 
of party business. These observations apply to the general 
working of the party systems, and while they differ in detail in 
some respects, the variances are unimportant to a general view 
of the subject. It is easily apparent that a comparatively few 
men can, if allowed, arrange this simple machinery so that 
their desired result will be accomplished. If only a few take 
part, and they have a selfish interest in the result, aiming 
either for official pay or for power, the general effect will not 
be patriotic. Yet the system is about as fairly representative 
as large bodies can be made for political action. If the people 
insist on remaining politically dormant, or continuing spineless, 
and their actual representatives do not fairly represent, the 
blame is easily fixed. There is no mystery about it, and no 
warrant for an outcry against republican institutions. 

One of the chief benefits claimed for the party system is, 
that responsibility is easily fixed and incompetency or bad 
faith easily punished. The party claims the praise won by its 
men in office, and must be ready to accept deserved criticism. 
The official is supposed to represent the party which stands 
accountable to the people. It is supposed that when the party 
men in office become unsatisfactory the party is voted out, 
and when satisfactory they are maintained in place. So that 
among the officials there is strong motive for co-operation in 
what may be supposed to be satisfactory to the people. 

Acting along these lines, it is clear that the party must ex- 
ercise a strong influence on the candidate in office; and when 
the office requires the making of appointments, the organiza- 
tion will be likely to have much to do therewith. So that, in 
fact, the organization has much practical work in carrying 
out what would usually be the logical work of the conven- 
tion. If, as we have seen, the convention names the candidates 
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and adopts the policy, it might appear that the party work 
was then done; but when the party assumes full accountabil- 
ity for official conduct, and guards it with solicitude, party in- 
fluence naturally becomes a part of the administration. Even 
in the beginning of the party system, in this country, the 
notion was common that the main reliance should be on 
party fealty. Jefferson wrote March 23, 1801, concerning re- 
movals intended by him when President: 

“The courts being so decidedly federal and irremovable, it 
is believed that republican attorneys and marshals, being the 
doors of entrance into the courts, are indisputably necessary as 
a shield to the republican part of our fellow-citizens, which I 
believe is the main body of the people” (Vol. iii. p. 464). 

The oath of office was, of course, one guarantee of even ap- 
plication of the law; but party loyalty was supposed to give 
additional assurance and security to the people designated as 
“republican.” This term was applied to the ‘‘ Democratic Re- 
publican ” party, then the opponents of the so-called ‘ Federal- 
ists.” Yet in all fairness it should be said that the courts were 
above suspicion, and Jefferson’s solicitude was in fact gratuitous. 
Still party influence on the administration of public office may 
be a serious danger, when one party has an overwhelming and 
permanent majority, and the people avoid their political business. 
Senator Benton, referring to the abuse of party influence, said: 

“An irresponsible body, chiefly self-constituted and being 
dominated by professional office-seekers and _ office-holders, 
have usurped the election of President—for the nomination is 
the election so far as the party is concerned—and always mak- 
ing it with a view to their own profit in the monopoly of office 
and plunder” (Thirty Years’ View, Benton, vol. ii- p. 787). 

But the long-time senator by no means intended to deny 
the doctrine of party responsibility in the sense of the party 
abstaining from office. Speaking of putting his party men in 
the places, he says: ‘“ The principle is perfect, and reconciled 
public and private interest with party rights and duties. The 
party in power is responsible for the well-working of the gov- 
ernment and has a right, and is bound by duty to itself, to 
place its friends at the head of the different branches” (/dzd., 
vol. i. p. 163). 

The party system has the advantage of having been the 
working political system of the passing century, and is entitled 
to much respect on that account alone. It lays claim to what- 
ever public good has been obtained, and must bear the burden 
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of whatever ill can be fairly cast upon it. It is recognized by 
the statutes of this State. And whenever political action is 
touched by legislation, the party method is generally favored. 
Party nominations are more easily made under existing laws 
than independent nominations. Even to nominate a candidate 
for the State Assembly, an independent body must have the 
signatures of five hundred citizens of the assembly district, as 
well as their affidavits verifying their choice and their qualifi- 
cations as voting citizens (Laws 1896, ch. gog, sec: 57). In the 
party nomination for the same office the certificate of the 
officers of the district convention suffices, although probably 
not one hundred citizens paid the slightest attention to the 
convention even by attendance (sec. 56). The mere method of 
voting by party at a general election is much easier, as every 
one knows; a single mark being sufficient to vote all the party 
candidates. Touching those official boards or commissions 
known as “ bi-partisan,” eminent lawyers, who are party men, 
have contended that the legislature really meant that the par- 
ties should select their candidates for appointment; that the 
party organization was to nominate, and the executive act 
formally on their selection. But this is probably too extreme a 
view, as such a construction would probably be held to be un- 
constitutional. It would in effect give the power of appoint- 
ment to the party organization; thus delegating the exercise of 
appointment, and besides making a political test for office 
(Comparative Administrative Law, Goodnow, vol. ii. pp. 22-27). 
Express legislation now regulates party action at the primaries, 
compelling fair notice to all citizens and insuring an honest 
count. In 1897 penalties for violation of these statutes were 
enacted, and the primary inspector or the voter who intend in- 
justice must now brave criminal prosecution (Laws 1897, ch. 255). 

But if we write in the spirit of truth we cannot fail to note 
some of the claimed obstacles to fair treatment in party ac- 
tion. Without some reference to these features our discussion 
would be reasonably open to the charge of deception. As our 
endeavor is to show the necessity for public, as against private, 
action in civic business, and then to urge the people to action 
of some kind, we must be candid if we would enjoy atten- 
tion. It is often said that those earnestly desiring to act with- 
in their party for honest reform measures are elbowed out of 
the primaries by various irregular methods; that the ways 
contrived to beat honest majority opposition are so changeable, 
and yet so grievously effectual, that self-respecting men are 
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soon discouraged. A peculiar instance related by an authentic 
witness is not without its humorous side. In a certain town 
some years ago the opposition, after much difficulty, found the 
place for the holding of the primary election to be in a re- 
mote corner of the district. The inspectors or election officers 
were confined in a small room adjoining a larger one in which 
the voters gathered; the door connecting the rooms being 
closed and locked, two peep-holes being cut in the door, and 
access to the small room being absolutely cut off. The voters 
of the opposition had a colored ballot for purposes of easy 
identification, and thrust these through the peep-holes—a kind 
of secret ballot of a primeval age. And although their actual 
majority was a large one, the official report declared that they 
were in an absurdly small minority. When the matter was be- 
yond repair, it transpired that the opposition ballots were in 
large number torn up in the secret enclosure and never counted ; 
but there being no “eye-witness,” so to speak, the charge was 
in a practically political sense said to be a trifling one, born of 
disappointment. But situations like these are possible only be- 
cause dishonesty will shove honesty aside, if it can, whenever 
the opportunity offers substantial reward, and practical politi- 
cians have been sometimes of the opinion that when you have 
primary inspectors with you the election goes with you. Of 
course kindred abuses and practices have existed, else the en- 
actment in 1897, before referred to, as to primary elections 
would never have been conceived. All well-advised persons 
will admit that the enactment of remedies and penalties always 
follows and never precedes the wrongs they are supposed to cor- 
rect. It is, happily, generally thought that the remedy will be 
as effectual as it has been in its previous application to the 
general elections, now so fairly and honestly conducted. 

Recent legislation has not done much, however, to establish 
one’s legal right to act within the party through the primaries. 
The statutory qualification reads: ‘“ No person shall be en- 
titled to vote at any primary unless he may be qualified to vote 
for the officers to be nominated thereat, on the day of election. 
They shall possess such other qualifications as shali be authorized 
by the regulations and usages of the political party or independent 
body holding the same” (Laws 1896, chap. 909, sec. 53). 

This in substance still leaves the right with the party or- 
ganizations to add restrictions or to open wide the door for 
actual free expression. The avowed reason for leaving this 
very substantial power with the party organization is the sup- 
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posed danger of attack from the other party. It is said that 
without suitable restriction those of the other political faith 
might enter the primary, disrupt the organization, nominate 
dangerous men, adopt radical measures, and bring ruin to the 
party. But whether this danger will ever be so imminent as 
to warrant the repose of such power within the organization, is 
open to much question. In all reform measures within a party 
the men in control are the real objects of opposition, and they 
would, if ordinarily human, adopt such requirements» for en- 
trance to the primary as to make the opposition generally in- 
effective. 

The “regulations” defining the “ qualifications’ 
at a primary election we learn from the constitutions and by- 
laws of the organizations. They may be assumed as authentic, 
as they were furnished by the proper officials of the organiza- 
tions. The usual requirement is the profession of the political 
faith of the party, but tested in various ways. In one organi- 
zation one must be a member of the district organization for 
a certain period. Admission to this may be had by a sworn 
statement that one has voted the entire ticket at the previous 
election. If there is objection, and the inspectors of election 
report adversely, then a two-thirds vote is required to elect. 
But the central body reserves the right to ‘abolish and super- 
sede” any district organizations. Another party organization 
has a seemingly broader qualification, admitting to a primary 
vote all voters of that faith “acting in unison” with that or- 
ganization; but there are no available definitions of “acting in 
unison.” The statutory term “usages” was an unfortunate 
selection as a qualification, because so incapable of definite 
proof. But most people say that the general “usage” is to 
broaden the entrance in times of unanimity, and to make it 
as narrow as possible when opposition arises. 

It is only when we come to act in opposition to the peo- 
ple managing party affairs that we shall find obstructions. 
The wonderful unanimity of party organization itself strongly 
tends to prove the obstructions to be serious ones. It is sig- 
nificant that the opposition is generally kept outside and not 
allowed within what is technically known as the organization. 
It may surprise some to find this power of expelling disagreea- 
ble opposition and compelling harmony, to be a legal right 
reposed in the central body of the organization. For instance, 
it is the legal right of one party—that is, one organization—to 
disapprove and thus annul any nomination made by a conven- 
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tion. But this right is so seldom exercised as not to be 
generally known, and some ‘of the members of that organiza- 
tion will deny the fact as thoroughly autocratic. 

Another organization, acting through its central body, has 
the power, under its constitution, to “abolish and supersede” 
any of its district organizations—a seemingly effectual antidote 
to opposition. Again, in deciding contests between the opposition 
and those in cogtrol, the central body, whether state or county, is 
the court of final resort. (Matter of Fairchild, 151 N. Y. Rep. 359.) 

The Court of Appeals in that case states in its opinion: 
“We think that in cases where questions of procedure in 
conventions, or the regularity of committees, is involved, which 
are not regulated by law, but by party usages and customs, 
the officer called upon to determine such questions should fol- 
low the decision of the regularly constituted authorities of the 
party, and courts, in reviewing the determination of such 
officers, should in no way interfere with such determination.” 

Probably the best way to prevent advance in political 
methods is to aim at utopian ends. The men who disregard 
actual conditions and declaim in high-sounding generalities are 
never seriously regarded by the professionals. But when you 
face actual conditions you have at least some practical notion 
of the work before you. And to do anything politically one 
must realize the distinction between a “party” and its “organ- 
ization.” The former we will find to be the great body of 
people who habitually vote for the candidates standing for that 
political faith. The organization is a numerically small com- 
pany which controls the party, selecting all the officers, nominat- 
ing all the candidates, and guiding the candidates after election. 

Let us assume for the moment that the organization is 
heart and soul for good- government, and let us look at it 
working out that end. The central body controls the conduct 
of the primary elections, as we have seen, and can vary the 
qualifications of voters. All who are opposed to gowd .govern- 
ment are excluded from the primaries by various legal qualifi- 
cations or restrictions. It may happen that nearly all the 
haters of good government will remain away, become suddenly 
inactive, and the good result inevitably follows. So we now 
have an organization zealous for the public good, and conven- 
tions eager to nominate the most capable candidates for the 
offices. Nothing now remains except electing the men thus 
selected. To do that a strong appeal is made to the party, 
the body of habitual voters. To the discontented, those who 
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are against good government, an urgent plea is sent, beseech- 
ing them to remain loyal, to forget their exclusion from the 
primaries, and—vote the straight ticket for good government. 
If the discontented are convinced that the candidates will in 
fact give no better government than will those of the other 
side, loyalty will probably win. And so generally, under ordi- 
nary conditions, the political end attained is that which is 
selected by the organization and carried out by the party 
votes. In local matters it is also generally true that wherever 
the central body of the organization points, there the party 
will usually go. Visible barriers will not be raised against oppos- 
ing classes; a strong appearance of representation will be main- 
tained, and the result is hailed as the working of the people. 
But in deciding as to how a man should act politically, 
whether with or against any certain party policy or practice, 
the main test is—is there patriotism in it? Is the actual 
motive love of power or of money, or is it love of country? 
We are not, it is hoped, so degenerate as a nation that it can 
be said with truth that ‘‘our prevailing passions are ambition 
and interest; and it will ever be the duty of a wise govern- 
ment to avail itself of these passions in order to make them 
subservient to the public good” (Elliot’s Debates, vol i. p. 439). 
When the great Hamilton expressed this view of American 
national instinct we are pleased to think he referred more 
particularly to the political mercenaries of his day and foresaw 
the possibility of their power in later generations. Honesty is 
more common than dishonesty, and the patriots far outnumber 
the mercenaries. We are not the sordid, self-seeking people 
that some public servants in high places would paint us. The 
unfriendly foreign press is not apt to point out our con- 
spicuous civic virtue, and it now has much to say of degenerate 
public spirit in ourstowns and cities. As others see us, we 
may look weak and incapable. Yet the false view of our 
public life in part issues from our own land, and gives color to 
the foreign false report of our incapacity for self-government. 
If we present notable examples of unpunished malfeasance 
in office, and reward with high public place those least entitled 
to the honor, we can scarcely escape censure from the looker- 
on from Europe. Put aside all prejudice and partisan spleen, 
and ask yourself whether you have ever, by act or omission, 
helped on the road to preferment those of mean spirit and 
reckless greed. If you have, then you have also helped to 
spread the blight of degeneracy on American civic life. 
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AYN the days when “news’”’:has. passed into history 
and the Child-Study Congress ;held in Columbus 
Hall during the last days of. 1897. is viewed from 
such a distance as assures fixity of proportion, 
the full significance of the fact.will be seen that 
the first congress of the kind ever convened::in New York City 
met. under Catholic auspices, accepting the »hospitality of the 
only religious Congregation created forithe;sole work of the 
conversion of America. Students of that day, delving into con- 
temporary periodical literature to discover,,the mental attitude, 
of the time, will find a leading politician stating, in that number 
of the most distinctly national of our reviews, which was issued 
while the Congress was in session, that ‘any;careful observer in 
the city of New-York can see that the only,people, as a class, 
who are teaching the children in the way, that. will secure the 
future for the best civilization are .the ;Catholics,” and that, 
“although a Protestant* of the firmest kind,’?, he believes the 
time has come to recognize that fact. 

Although not large in numbers, the Congtess was composed 
of men. and women who represented the..most powerful trends 
of modern thought, and an estimate of. its, ultimate weight can. 
be formed by comparing it with a like gathering—that of the 
Apostolate of the Press—held in the same hall in 1891. Out of 
that convention rose directly the building andjwork of the Catho- 
lic Book Exchange, which is flooding the country with the best 
religious literature in the cheapest form. «Its:;logical outcome 
was the formation of the Catholic SummesSchool, whose far- 
reaching influence on American life has already been simply 
incalculable. Just at the point when the whole teaching world 
of preachers, lecturers, writers, and instructors’ is veering back to 
recognition of the fact that education musti;have a spiritual 
basis; when pseudo-political men are saying. that democracy 
cannot exist saus religion; this band of educationists has met to 
reassert the principles which have governed:Christian education 
from the fourth century and which are. being: foisted on the 
unthinking public as new discoveries! 

* Hon. Amasa Thornton in North American Review for January, 1898. 
VOL, LXVI.—44 
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This Congress was planned at the last session of the Sum- 
mer-School, when its committee was appointed, consisting of 
Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, Secretary ; Miss Kate G. Broderick and 
Miss Anna A. Murray, with Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., 
as chairman. : 

“ The educational world,” says Mrs. Burke, “is still develop- 
ing the subject, rather than the child. Men and women are 
teaching arithmetic, geography, history, rather than teaching 
the child. Therefore earnest people came together from all 
parts of the country, with no limitation—priest and people, lay 
folk and religious—to study the child. We wanted not only 
teachers and parents, but theologians. In a question of such 
importance as educating souls for eternity there are dangers. 
Child-study has revolutionized the courses of instruction in our 
public schools. Many of us are public-school teachers. If we 
are wrong in our methods, we are very wrong, and we wanted 
to be set right. The Committee of Ten did fairly well at ar- 
ranging a course of public-school study from /¢heir stand-point. 
Why should we not have our Committee of Ten?” 

Probably no report of any committee ever more deeply 
affected the labor of the class of workers for whom it was pre- 
pared than the report issued in 1892 by that same Committee 
of Ten, headed by President Eliot, of Harvard. It may fairly 
be said to have created a new system of secondary education 
throughout our public schools. The committee was formed, it 
will be recalled, on “account of the complaints of the examin- 
ing boards of Harvard and other leading colleges that the ex- 
aminees who came+before them were lamentably deficient in 
ordinary English and elementary science, and had, as a rule, 
a most defective idea of the correlation of studies. A fine 
geographical paper might, it was said, be presented, whose 
spelling was atrocious and whose grammar and punctuation 
were at variance with nearly every one of the laws dis- 
tinctly and clearly set forth in the same candidate’s papers on 
grammar and rhetoric. 

Catholic thought, as set forth at this Congress, demands 
a -further correlation—that of the duties of the child to God, 
to Humanity, and to Himself! Wide-reaching as were the sub- 
jects ‘discussed, each was almost unconsciously dealt with un- 
der these three relations—old as the first chapter of Genesis, 
instinctive to any Catholic child. 

The first meeting, under the genial presidency of Rev. 
Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., was scarcely typical of those to follow, 
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except in the originality of Father McMillan’s observations on 
the genus newsboy, under which he had discovered the species 
“full-fledged monopolist,” offering the privilege of working for 
him to other “kids with good clothes,” whom he “never paid 
unless they kicked.” The comparatively small attendance on 
this first night was regrettable on account of the weight of the 
papers read. That by Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy is printed zx 
extenso elsewhere. Rev. Daniel O’Sullivan, of St. Albans, Vt., 
spoke on /ucentives to Patriotism, deprecating the cultivation of 
that spurious kind which is only a mixture of conceit and self- 
ishness spread over a larger surface, and giving practical hints 
as to the means of cultivating a wholesome and resultful love 
of country. 

Wednesday morning showed the real composition of the 
Congress. Teachers of parochial and public schools from Bos- 
ton to Chicago were gathered, eager for information and discus- 
sion. Revs. Walter Elliott and A. P. Doyle, C.S.P., spared 
the time from their arduous missionary and literary labors to 
take active part in the proceedings. Many members of teach- 
ing orders, including Brother Justin of the Christian Brothers, 
were present. Among those teaching orders whose rule: of 
enclosure or whose distance from New York did not permit 
them to be present, many were represented by secular dele- 
gates. The cordial interest of all these shows that our Ameri- 
can nuns fully realize the necessity which Cardinal Vaughan 
has so impressed of late upon their English sisters in religion— 
that consecrated educators must be able to defy state competi- 
tion by the excellence of their work. 

Rev. James P. Kiernan, of the Cathedral, Rochester, struck 
the keynote—or the dominant triple chord:!—of the Congress at 
once. Education was the end to be attained. Instruction was 
only one of the means to that end. If we were to educate the 
child, we were responsible for his’ physical, mental, and moral 
development. Of these, the moral development was the most 
important once we admitted the existence of an immortal soul. 
It was impossible for the teacher in the state school to place 
morality upon any secure basis, for religion was its only sure 
basis, and religion she must not teach. It was erroneous to 
think that there was no real education worth talking about till 
Pestalozzi and Rousseau came along in the eighteenth century. 
Nothing could be more false. It was true that the methods 
adopted in the early and middle ages were not suitable for the 
nineteenth century. It was not true that those methods were 
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not valuable for the times and the circumstances under which 
they existed. 

En passant, we wonder if the “ original” geniuses of each 
generation are not really the conservative folk who cling so 
strongly to centuries-old principles as to be sure they are not 
worn out, and who are, therefore, willing to be at the trouble of 
finding out how to apply them to needs immanent and immi- 
nent? More than one point in Fathers Kiernan and Doyle’s 
addresses recalled to us the educational writings of Jacqueline 
Pascal, that great woman, heretical in dogma, but thoroughly 
orthodox in her penetrative adhesion to the fundamental prin. 
ciples of soul-culture, most modern in her insistence on. the re- 
moval of occasions of sin and on keeping the weak child from 
the fire of temptation till its jelly-like moral nature has set in 
the mould of habit. 

Rev. A. P. Doyle, referring to an unvoiced dread among 
many people of what is called in its broadest sense a Socialis- 
tic uprising, maintained that the best remedy is the teaching 
of a patriotic civism. It is needful not to wait till the child 
has grown, he said, to do this work, as the religious organiza- 
tions in the non-Catholic world are doing, but to begin it in 
childhood by fostering the religious sentiment, and with it the 
moral virtues. Child-culture is character-building. Character 
must. be built as a tree grows, from without. The best char- 
acter should be self-reliant. Some natures may be soft, and 
so much the more need is there of a mould that is shaped and 
strengthened by religious principles. The great work in child- 
culture is to develop a conscience which at all times may be 
the guide. He felt that nothing like sufficient use was yet 
made of the inexhaustible treasure of wisdom and incentive 
hidden away in musty volumes of saint-lore, and gave three 
charming storiettes to prove his point. In the middle of 
one we heard a whisper of ““Who was St. Macarius?” which 
added further weight to his assertion. 

Rev. Peter O'Callaghan, also of the Paulists, took up The 
Child's Relations to His Spiritual Adviser, dwelling upon the 
child-need of a confidant. In a retreat he had given in a 
Western college the Protestant boys insisted on confessing to 
him as well as the Catholic. Other bodies toiled for university 
extension. “Be ours to labor for ‘monastic extension ’—to 
study the science of Christian perfection so thoroughly that 
we may be able to lead on the child from that state of infan- 
tine perfection which our Lord commanded us to imitate so 
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skilfully that it shall never lose its frank, unselfish love, its 
true and simple faith. It is our business to know how the life 
of contemplation may be blended with the life of action—how 
to popularize ascetic theology and bring it within the scope of 
the young minds who are in our keeping.” 

The freest and liveliest discussion followed all papers. Rev. 
William J. Fitzgerald, of Lambertville, N. J., one of the first 
graduates of the Catholic University and president of its Alumni 
Association, took a leading part in this. 

Several times the platform was given over entirely to ladies. 
Miss Matilda J. Karnes, of Buffalo High School, offered a strong 
paper on A Neglected Element in Altruistic Teaching, 1. e., 
kindness to animals. Her statements concerning the vivisection 
practised in some public schools were shocking in the extreme, 
coming, as they did, from no narrow-minded woman, but from 
one of wide and long opportunity for studying the development 
of character in children of both sexes and of all ages up to 
adolescence. She quoted a letter written on the subject to Dr. 
Albert Leffingwell by the late Cardinal Manning: 


ARCHBISHOP’S HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


DEAR SIR: The Catholic Church has never made any authori- 
tative declaration as to our obligations toward the lower animals, 
but some Catholics have misapplied the teaching of moral the- 
ology to this question. We owe duties to moral agents. The 
lower animals are not moral agents, thereforé it is taught that 
we owe them no moral duties; but this is all irrelevant. We 
owe to ourselves the duty not to be brutal or cruel; and we 
owe to God the duty of treating all His creatures according 
to His own perfections of love and mercy. “The. righteous 
man is merciful to his beast.” 

Believe me, Yours faithfully, 


HENRY E., Cardinal-Archbishop. 


An otherwise admirable paper, on the /xfluence of Patriot- 
ism, Was marred by a possibly unintentional slur upon the 
“sentimental patriotism” of John Brown. However one may 
regard the reasonableness of John Brown’s aspirations or his 
mode of realizing them, “sentimental” is not the word to ap- 
ply to convictions for whose sake a man spends strength 
and substance, and passes tranquilly to an ignominious death. 
So laborious and unimpassioned a historian as Professor Her- 
mann Von Holst, after devoting the greater part of his life to 
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the study of United States history, thought John Brown wor. 
thy of a separate and laudatory monograph as an important 
factor in the great problem of his day! 

The speaker considered patriotism as a developer of altru- 
ism. Her argument was strong and lucid. Patriotism is. based 
on the consciousness of membership in a community with com- 
mon institutions and ends. Such membership begets desire for 
the prosperity of other members. ‘“ This is the first step in al- 
truism, the partial abolition of selfishness. The taking of the 
next step’’—that which leads to action—“is not in any way 
helped,” as she wisely remarked, “by a deification of our coun- 
try’s heroes, nor by the exaggeration of the worthiness or un- 
worthiness of any particular political party.” 

Rev. Michael Holland, of Tupper Lake, set forth the advan- 
tages of country life for children. Unquestionably, the country 
boy has a physical advantage over the city boy. Father Hol- 
land contended for his mental and spiritual superiority as well. 
Among the latter he reckoned less knowledge of evil, less 
temptation to drink and gamble, more self-control, compassion, 
generosity, and frankness. 

We frankly disagree with much of this. The actual expe- 
rience of workers engaged in the emigration of waifs from the 
old country proves the moral danger of isolated farm-life to 
be greater than that of town or even city life, while no form 
of drunkenness is so difficult to cure as the stolid besottedness 
of the villager. Rev. Thomas F. Hickey, Chaplain of the State 
Reformatory at Rochester, gave some statistics on this point. 
While his Reformatory, of course, received more inmates from 
city than country, he considered that the country furnished a 
fair quota. The country child had less opportunity for spiri- 
tual instruction, more stolidity in wrong-doing, fewer interests 
to arouse in opposition to evil. He was increasingly inclined 
to lay stress upon heredity and very early moral training as 
leading factors in the problem of morals upon which he was 
constantly working. 

The paper of Miss Teresa Kennedy on The Child and the 
Trained Teacher aroused the greatest interest among the 
many reporters present. Although the work of a comparatively 
young girl, it was requested for publication by the representa- 
tive of one of the leading religious weeklies of the non-Catholic 
world. Miss Kennedy defined the trained teacher as one who 
understood, (1) the child, (2) her subject, (3) the relation of the 
child to the subject, so as not to soar above his comprehension 
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or sink below his capacity. True. Yet only a concise re-pre- 
sentation of the “Plan of Education” of the Archbishop of 
Cambray: ‘‘Study well the constitution and genius of your 
child; follow nature and proceed easily and patiently.” Any 
conception of education which regards it as relating solely to 
the forming of the intellect by instruction in laws of nature 
and logic, and to the exercising of the memory in retention of 
certain facts and data, is a remnant of that pagan civilization 
in which the teacher of childhood was generally the slave. The 
Christian Church knew from her inception that the culture of our 
three-fold nature at its budding beginning was a task to tax the 
full energies of her most gifted and consecrated sons and daugh- 
ters. Moreover, when has the church not insisted on “ training ”’ 
for her teachers? Her very keeping of education so largely in 
the hands of her religious orders has insured that her children 
should be under the charge of men and women tested as to 
stability, self-control, and devotion to high ends, schooled to 
discipline through long self-conquest, shielded from intellectual 
dissipation and preserved by their very mental conditions of 
life from the temptation which has confessedly nearly made 
shipwreck of state education—that of preferring the study be- 
fore the student! 

Wednesday night, January 30, brought a remarkable combina- 
tion to the platform—Very Rev. Monsignor Conaty, D.D., of 
the Catholic University as presiding officer and Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University, as guest and lecturer. These gentle- 
men represent the only universities in the country devoted ex- 
clusively to post-graduate work, and the only two which are 
especially interested in the study of the child. This. common 
bond of unity was spontaneous and gracefully recognized in 
the speech of each. 

Monsignor Conaty, in introducing Dr. Hall as “our master 
in the science of child-study,” spoke of that branch of investiga- 
tion as ‘an imperative and potent factor in that upbuilding and 
development of the natural and the supernatural which together 
make up the complete human being.” 

Dr. Hall gave a synopsis of the fundamental axioms of 
elementary child-study. He passed in review the various 
stages of growth, pointing out the salient physical and mental 
features of both ; showed how minutely certain mind flaws or 
lapses could be inferred -from physical«indications, and-alluded to 
this as the sole’ reason for the importance given in his system 
to observation of bodily eccentricities or defects. He showed 
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himself thoroughly at one with the spirit of the Congress in its 
exaltation of- spititual culture, declaring that the reign of 
Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, and their materialist school in the 
realm of education was for ever past. Nature study was, in- 
deed, coming more-and more to the fore, but the child’s love 
of nature was meant to lead him up to God. 

“The best aid to religious instruction is nature study, 
coming to nature as the child does, heart to heart, not intellect 
to intellect. . .': Develop the heart, out of which are the 
issues of life.” 

The audience hung, fascinated, on Dr. Hall’s lips. His 
mastery of and love for his theme made vital with interest his 
erudite account of the lapses of facial muscles and the pro- 
portionate growth of different ages. 

Mothers’ Meetings formed the topic of one session, but only 
Mrs. B. Ellen Burke kept strictly to the point. Mrs, Burke 
displayed more ability as a lecturer than any other lady present, 
her voice being full and rich, her carriage easy and dignified, 
and her remarks-made almost without notes—logical and inter- 
esting. Mrs. Elizabeth Martin contributed a paper entitled 
Begin at the Beginning, pleading for a recognition on the part 
of mothers that ‘the feeling of the being of God comes very 
early to the child‘mind.” Sister M. Camper, of Ottawa, Can., 
also sent a paper intended for mothers, urging the -early 
formation of such habits in children as would make easy the 
development of the religious spirit later and the avoidance of 
exaggeration in exhortation, etc., since “exaggerated holy things 
are the most pernicious of all exaggerations.” 

Miss Anna McGinley, of the non-Catholic mission work, de- 
livered an inspiring address on the danger of inculcating 
religious bigotry in children. 

“The whole world of religious thought to-day is absorbed in 
the one great problem of Christian unity. It has shaken the 
church to its depths, and the hearts of men have been strangely 
moved by the stirrings of this spirit within us that is seeking to 
bind man with man by the strongest, holiest tie in human life— 
a oneness of religious belief. ‘When will it come about? How 
can it come about?’ ask the incredulous. Only in one way. 
By teaching the ‘little child—rather, let us say, by never wn- 
teaching it—that ‘it is brother or sister to every human being 
in the whole world; that its faith is one of those God-given 
treasures that'‘was not meant to be buried away selfishly in 
its own little’ féart.-. : . But how much has the world 
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grown awry because out of the mouths of babes the first utter- 
ance of the spirit of religious bigotry has gone from one 
childish mind into another childish mind, carrying with it a 
venom that will plant the seed of religious prejudice for a 
life-time!” 

Miss Matilda Cummings has taught for twenty years in the 
public schools. Much of this time has been spent in the Tenth 
Ward—Jacob Riis’ “happy hunting-ground”’ and Miss Cum- 
mings’ proudest field of labor. She embodied the result of her 
investigations in Defective Imagination among the little Polish 
and Russian Jew children who form the nucleus of her school, 
in one of the most interesting papers of the Congress. The 
purely material, she says, so dominates their field of vision as 
to exclude anything bordering on the ideal. Imagination is fed 
upon the zew. Children whose environment is that of Hester, 
Ludlow, or ‘Essex Street never see anything new! She gave 
the result of an attempt to get some imaginative sketches from 
her pupils. 

“TI see a milk store and in it is a little dog, and the mas- 
ter is telling the grocer that the dog will carry home the 
cheese.” 

“T think that I am going home, and I see a man selling 
apples and I think I am buying one.” 

“T think that I am sitting in a chair, and I say that I smell 
baked apples.” 

The “homes” of these children are only shelters. The 
school is their real home and the teacher their foster-mother. 
The school is the only place to foster imagination. Is the 
public school with its rush and routine likely to prove a suit- 
able place? 

“In the Catholic school the eye of the child is fed on 
beauty. Statues and pictures surround him on every side. Be 
his home surroundings what they may, in the school high and 
holy thoughts sink deep into his heart. There is no finer field 
for the cultivation of this glorious, God-given power of the 
imagination than the schools of the Catholic Church. Happy 
children! who breathe the air of her enclosed gardens where, 
hand in hand with nature, herself the handmaid of the Lord, 
they may rise at will on the wings of chastened fancy to the 
very throne of the Infinite, bringing back to earth lights of 
eternity to make living pictures for time.” 

The poise and lack of exaggeration manifested by the 
members of the Congress was well illustrated in the paper on 
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Nature Study by Mrs, Baird, of Poughkeepsie. She derided those 
who wish this work in schools to be “wholly informal and un- 
systematic,” thereby demanding of the teacher “sufficient ver- 
satility to cover the whole field of natural science in the to-day, 
to-morrow, and the next day,” and “a fuller knowledge of 
natural science than is required of any one teacher in the High 
School.” Almost worse was the “nature-study faddist,” who 
“analyzes all the poetry out of childhood.” Its great use was 
to children like the thirty-five who applied for admission to a 
Chicago Summer-Schoo]. Thirty had never been in the woods, 
nineteen had never seen Michigan, and eight had never picked 
a flower. 

The closing session of the Congress was given up to papers 
on the educational value of music, mathematics, literature, etc. 
While all these were of much technical value and interesting 
as showing the high calibre of thought and attainment among 
the Catholic teachers present, they were of more limited inter- 
est, and the sparkling closing discussion of the earnest men 
and women who lingered, loath to leave the hall, centred 
finally round the ever-burning question of the secular state 
school. Many present were enthusiastic teachers in State 
schools. Many more had been educated therein. But the 
overpowering sentiment of the Congress was that the safety not 
merely of church but of state itself depended upon the main- 
tenance and steady upbuilding of the religious school. The very 
teachers who are the backbone of the public schools in which 
they teach, urge that the Catholic child be not sent to them, 
since they may only teach it /ess than they know to be alone 
sufficient for its rounded well-being in time, even had time no 
luminous background of eternity! 





Studies in Church History,* vol. iv., by Rev. 

Reuben Parsons, D.D., deals with the seventeenth 

and eighteenth centuries. The importance of the 

period cannot be overestimated by the student of 
ecclesiastical history, for within it some of the 

questions arose which directly or indirectly affect the relation 
of the church to modern society. As a religious movement 
the Reformation has spent its force, but in its social and 
political side it planted principles of government and society 
which are not “likely to die for a long time. They asserted 
themselves in intense but chaotic activity in the eighteenth 
century, and in the nineteenth they have been moulding them- 
selves into the form of an ordered attack on authority. It is 
well to avow at once that Catholic countries did not escape 
the influence of these principles. What are called “the ancient 
Gallican liberties’’ are no more or less than a parody, in the 
seventeenth century, of the Elizabethan Church of England, 
stopping at the line of schism; and the Josephism of Austria 
in the succeeding century is a German Gallicanism that. passed 
the line. We cannot deal with these developments of Reforma- 
tion principles in the very limited space at our disposal. The 
excesses of the French Revolution for a time opened men’s 
eyes to their danger, so that we had the spectacle of European 
societies pervaded by revolutionary principles which policy com- 
pelled their governments to fight against, when the armies of 
France were sent out to give them effect. The check which 
self-interest imposed upon the governments was, from the very 
nature of the thing, only temporary. Coalitions might save the 
structure of the European commonwealth from the disorganiza- 
tion which those principles had produced in France, but as 
long as they remained to leaven the thought of the nations, 
sooner or later they would rule, or at least greatly influence, 
the policy of those nations. This result, which political 

* New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 
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philosophy would have foreseen, which Mr, Burke plainly fore- 
saw, is to all intents and purposes manifested in the theories 
of government now prevailing in European states. We venture 
to say that no proposition is put forward by extreme socialism 
but is the legitimate result of modern Liberalism. Liberalism 
is the development of the theory of the king’s headship of the 
national church, and this is the inevitable consequence of an ap- 
peal to private judgment from the authority established by our 
Lord. Though, as we said, it is impossible to discuss those 
topics in our space, we consider we have suggested some 
grounds for Catholics to examine them, They are not treated 
quite as we should desire by Dr. Parsons. At least they are 
not sufficiently focused for the general reader, and perhaps 
some subjects of very great importance are not sufficiently 
worked out, while some that appear to us of less consequence 
are treated rather diffusely. But the important thing to know 
is that he can be followed with confidence wherever he goes. 
We recognize that his scope, or rather the view he took of 
it, may have precluded him from handling some topics as fully 
as we think he ought to have done; but we merely express 
regret rather than pronounce criticism. To take a case in 
point, when dealing with the ‘Constitutional Church” of 
France, he gives us details of proceedings and sentiments with- 
out their background, the principles of the Revolution. The 
sentiments of individuals, so often foolishly grandiloquent, so 
often like the rounded periods of a conceited and clever boy 
posing as a master of the philosophy of life and of the 
science of society, were not by themselves always objectionable 
to the instincts of mankind, and were often, in the savor of 
patriotism of which they smacked, in accordance with those 
instincts; but the effect he missed was in not ‘placing those 
sentiments in their proper relation to atrocities of lust, rapine, 
and cruelty for which the world has no parallel since the 
“mighty hunter” established the first military despotism. In 
giving some of the proceedings, no doubt, he lets us have a 
glimpse of the tyranny and fatuity which possessed the French 
even from the earliest stages of the Revolution. This is 
nothing; for: unless that time is presented as a_ whole, its 
doctrines interpreted by its acts, we lose a most valuable contri- 
bution to the study of politico-ecclesiastical history. When we 
have Gobel, the Constitutional Bishop of Paris, renouncing all 
religion except that of liberty and equality, there is nothing in 
the retractation that will shock a man. outside the church. 
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When Lindet, Constitutional Bishop of L’Eure, declares from 
the tribune that he was “the:first bishop to marry,” every one 
outside the church will consider the violation of his vow a 
triumph of liberty and reason. But it becomes a different mat- 
ter when we see the prisons of Paris and France packed to 
overflowing with faithful priests; when we find there were only 
four bishops out of the hundred and thirty-five whose hearts 
failed them in that crisis; when we find peasants and their 
families forced into boats with holes drilled into them in order 
that they might sink with their living cargo, to the great glory of 
the Revolution ; when we find the hands of drowning wretches 
that grasped the ‘boats, from which the representatives of the 
authorities presided over such acts of public justice, slashed 
with swords amid jokes, ribaldry,.and laughter, and these pro- 
ceedings enacted in every river in France from Paris to 
Marseilles; when we find that no house in town or village 
escaped plunder unless it had a protection signed by the re- 
presentatives of the new government, and that suicide was the 
only means by which a woman could preserve her honor; when 
we remember how Paris. feasted in blood by day and reeked 
in lust by night—-we can form some feeble idea of what Liber- 
alism in religion may accomplish when it wields the power of 
the state. 

We should have liked to trace the connection, through the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, between the Declaration 
of the Assembly of the French clergy in 1682 and the horrors 
of the Revolution. We hope our readers will do that for 
themselves, because they will find in it one valuable proof, out 
of the innumerable proofs which history supplies, that the ex- 
istence of society at the present hour is due to the solicitude 
of the Supreme Pontiffs and their power of definition in 
questions of morals. It is not to the purpose to acknowledge 
that the popes can pronounce dogmatically on questions of 
morals, and to assert that they have no authority on questions 
of citizenship. Wherever morals enter into political and social 
questions—and we decline to define the limits of these as distin- 
guished from functions of police and civic administration—the 
popes not only have authority to pronounce, but they are bound 
to pronounce upon them. Of course when a polity morally 
recognizable has taken shape in the government of a country, the 
pope has no power in the matter. His approval or disapproval 
is only that of any man possessing the same amount of ability 
and knowledge; therefore no conflict of what is called allegi- 
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ance can ensue, simply because no Catholic would pay the 
slightest attention to any opinion of the pope concerning his 
relations with those in authority in his state. But it is the duty 
of the pope, as the guardian of morals, to point out what the 
citizen is to do as voter or representative in political and 
social questions with a moral aspect. Clearly, he should say 
that no Catholic is at liberty to support godless education, 
polygamy under the pseudonym of divorce, a war of aggression, 
a policy of repudiation, a violation of treaty, an immoral law 
of contract, and so on; but with regard to those exercises of 
government which may in general be included under the term 
“administration,” within which may fall whatever develops 
the resources of a country and enlarges individual life, a Catho- 
lic is as independent of the Supreme Pontiff as any other 
citizen. 

But on this foundation of morality, not accidental and 
temporary, but immutable and eternal, rests the stability of a 
state. Therefore we desire our readers to study such instances 
of conflict between the pretensions of states since the Reforma- 
tion and the authority of the church as the one before us—all 
such instances, whether the temporal ruler was a Catholic or 
not—for in them we shall discover a way to the solution of 
the great difficulty which now involves society. 

There is another subject in this volume, not unconnected 
with our method of viewing the whole history of the contact 
of the church with civil society during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, but apparently independent of that 
method; we mean what is called the Dragonnade of the Cev- 
ennes. Knowing as we do that no event has taken a more 
erroneous shape in Catholic opinion than this, we regret we 
have not allowed ourselves space to make one or two sugges- 
tions. Perhaps we shall discuss it separately in a future num- 
ber; for the present we shall content ourselves with saying 
that for a long time we have been of opinion that the Hugue- 
nots were themselves the cause of the repression so dishonestly 
called the Dragonnade; that the power of the state was only 
put forth against them when their outrages on Catholics had 
become so intolerable that these could not have remained in 
their homes; and that if the state had not interfered to protect 
the Catholics of the Cevennes it would have simply abdicated 
the functions of government. 


Buddhism and its Christian Critics,* by Dr. Paul Carus, is a 


* Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 
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work in which the author professes to supply Christians with 
the meaning of the best Buddhist thought, or, as he phrases it, 
to supply “a contribution to comparative religion,” by enabling 
“Christians to acquire an insight into the significance of Bud- 
dhist thought at the best.” This is the only way we can extri- 
cate his purpose from a paragraph in which the nominative 
has no verb to agree with, but containing clauses which, we 
think, may possibly suggest his purpose. Because Christianity 
and Buddhism are in many respects so similar “as to appear 
almost identical, in other respects they exhibit such contrasts 
as to represent two opposite poles,” he concludes that a study 
of Buddhism is indispensable “for a proper comprehension of 
Christianity.” This is delicious. The Bible used to be the 
sole authority; an open Bible was one of the shibboleths of 
Protestantism—for this Europe was rent from north to south 
by wars during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Where 
the Reformers possessed power, they persecuted the Catholics 
about the open Bible and their own brethren about interpreta- 
tions of it; and where they were in a minority, they were in 
constant rebellion, as in France. It was not that they were 
prevented from reading their Bibles in France, but they re- 
quired the government to compel Catholics to read the Bible 
and interpret it—we do not know by what “ private judgment.” 
Clearly, if a Catholic exercised his private judgment, as Whately 
would put it, to surrender it to the authority of the church 
would be clearly within his right; but then he would not be 
permitted to use it in this way by the Reformers. In fact, 
while insisting on the right of private judgment, they allowed 
the use of it only in the manner they approved of themselves. 
This was going far enough, but when Dr. Carus desires us to 
take Buddha as the interpreter, and Buddhism in its different 
forms as the deposit, we cannot help being puzzled. Were the 
first Reformers right? If not, why did they ‘‘reform”? He 
leaves his own house, but why should we go out into the 
cold? 

Neither does his account of the origin of Buddhism aid us 
one iota. It is a development of the Samkhya philosophy ; 
but as this assumes the eternal existence and reality of matter 
—we prescind from other hypotheses not exactly related to 
this one—we are at a loss to see how the system can help us 
to understand the first chapter of Genesis and the first chapter 
of the Gospel of St. John. We refuse to give them up—and 
Dr. Carus evidently would not ask us to give up the first chap- 
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ter of St. John, since he is of opinion that we have borrowed 
the great central thought from the Greeks; or, as he expresses 
it, the Christians added to their religion the philosophy of 
the Logos, which they took from the Greeks. , As we say, we 
refuse to give them up, for, whatever differences of interpreta- 
tion may arise on both, this meaning is clear: that there was 
a “Creator” “who created” (we employ the tautology delib- 
erately). 

We are not sufficiently interested in the work to examine 
it critically; at the same time we think such an examination 
might afford some pleasure if we should start with a problem 
in unrelated proportions like this: If Dr. Carus has, say, three 
inaccuracies to each page, how many Christians will understand 
at one reading what he means when he says that “truth is 
superior to religion,’ and will accept his prediction, only im- 
plied no doubt, that “the final victory” in the conflict between 
Christianity and Buddhism will rest with the latter. The pro- 
blem must take into account one unknown quantity, for he 
says every man labors under some degree of error—ommnis homo 
mendax is a more ancient and a stronger form of expression— 
and another in that he concedes the sacrifice “of Golgotha” 
teaches a lesson which cannot be found in a philosophy and 
religion whose end is Nirvana, whether you interpret-it as re- 
pose or annihilation. 

We think he mistakes the theory “ of the great martyr and 
champion of monism’’—in this way he describes Giordano Bru- 
no—for Bruno’s system seems to contain ‘a sort of double 
pantheism,” which is a very different thing from any theory 
which refuses to recognize mind as at all distinct from motion. 

We should be sorry indeed that any one should suppose 
from the foregoing observations we had no appreciation for 
those elements in Buddhism that are good, and no admiration 
for the character drawn in the life and legend of Gotama. In 
dealing with this we put aside Dr. Carus as not adding any- 
thing to our conception of it. It has been truly said, in words 
better than any we can write, that no one can rise from the 
reading of that story without reverence for the moral greatness 
of the man who is its hero. Putting aside such ineptitudes as 
Dr. Carus introduces into the standard by which he estimates the 
relative value of Christianity and Buddhism, in his second article 
of preference for the former, that it adopted Teutonic enter- 
prise and energy to ‘conquer the spirit of the West, we can- 
not be insensible to the fact that four hundred and fifty mil- 
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lions of our fellow-men believe that they have in the religion 
of Gotama a support in life and a security in death. Nothing 
has been able to cast a shadow on his memory; the sweetness 
and gentleness of his character shine through the mists of pre- 
judice and affect the fair-minded to-day as they affected Marco 
Polo when the spirit of the middle ages was strongest in the 
hearts and minds of men. “ Had he been a Christian,’’ wrote 
Polo—and we commend his words to Dr. Carus—“ he would 
have been a great saint of our Lord Jesus Christ, so holy and 
pure was the life he led.” If philosophers would only conde- 
scend to read a little of Catholic literature, they would find that 
in many branches Catholics of centuries ago possessed as ordi- 
nary knowledge the information they think is the special dis- 
tinction of our time; and Catholics practised as a matter of 
course the liberality of thought and judgment which the same 
philosophers formulate in high-sounding dicta, but which have 
not a particle of influence on their real views of systems and 
of men. 


Angels of the Battlefield,* by George Barton.—The object of 
this volume, the author says, is to present in as compact and 
comprehensive form as possible the history of the Catholic sis- 


terhoods in the late Civil War. Mr. Barton found a good deal 
of difficulty in collecting materials, as one would readily anti- 
cipate. The humility of the sisters would naturally offer a bar, 
but he availed himself of public and other records and received in- 
formation by means of an extensive correspondence with’ govern- 
ment officials. He was, however, able to gather from personal 
interviews with sisters many narratives which give to his pages 
the light and interest which belong to incidents from life. He 
possesses the vivid sympathy with action and suffering without 
which a history of this kind would be no better than dry bones. 
The devotion of these angels of the battle-field, as the title of 
the work so correctly calls them, is one of the most beautiful 
studies in human nature, raised above itself by grace, that one 
could meet with. They were exposed to danger—many lost 
their lives—to privation of every kind, while multiplying them- 
selves in attendance on the wounded and dying sent in in un- 
dreamt-of numbers at times; but never did they allow their 
spirits to sink below the level of a cheerful, sympathetic activ- 
ity, while frequently there was tenderness, coupled with forti- 
tude which prevented it from becoming hysterical, as tenderness 
so often does when circumstances are peculiarly pathetic. They 
* Philadelphia: The Catholic Art Publishing Company. 
VOL, LXVI.—45 
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were able to repress their emotions in most cases, but- not 
always; as, for instance, when three “ blue-eyed, fair-haired lads 
were brought in.” They were no more than children, ill of 
typhoid pneumonia, and “lay for days uncomplaining and in- 
nocent.” They died despite the care bestowed upon them. 
Boys of this kind were mostly drummers and buglers, mere 
children of twelve years of age or so, and that fortitude should 
have reached an inconceivable height when pity for them 
would not display itself in tears. 

The actual number of sisters who laid down their lives dur- 
ing the war will probably never be known, but there can be 
no question that hundreds did so. If the hospitals and system 
of nursing established for the emergency in the City of Louis- 
ville be taken as typical of the work performed by the sisters 
both North and South—and they can be substantially so taken 
when the circumstances were favorable—we have a fair instance 
of efficiency. Three large manufacturing establishments were 
used by the government as hospitals. They were divided into 
sections, each under the charge of a Sister of Charity, and so 
conducted that no sufferer was without a nurse. 

There had been one battle and several skirmishes in Ken- 
tucky about that time. Within the hospitals hundreds of men 
belonging to both sides were suffering together, some mortally 
wounded, some so shattered in limb that amputation was neces- 
sary, some in the various forms of disease contracted in the 
cold, wet, and exposure of life on the march, in the camp, and 
in the field. The author is rightly touched by the heroism 
that surrounded those cots where enemies lay side by side in 
an agony which for many would only obtain surcease in the 
grave. He mentions what we can readily credit, that as the 
sisters passed from cot to cot a soldier shot through the body 
or with a broken arm would raise his pale face with a smile 
of welcome. 

Some incidental descriptions of battles are animated, and 
we are sure our readers will find themselves moved for the 
better by this narrative of heroic charity on the part of the 
nuns, and soldierly heroism on that of the men to whom they 
ministered. There are seventeen excellent illustrations which 
help the interest of the story. 

St. Ives,* by Robert Louis Stevenson, is a tale of the adven- 
tures of a French prisoner in England during the last years of 
the First Empire. M. de St. Ives is a prisoner of war in the 
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Castle of Edinburgh, and though belonging to one of the highest 
families in France, is only a private soldier. Incidentally we 
learn that he had risen to the rank of an officer, but lost his 
commission by permitting the escape of a prisoner. The 
adventures, beginning with his escape from the castle, are sensa- 
tional, and the perplexities in which a certain recklessness 
involves him keep the interest rather on the stretch. During 
his tinge as a prisoner he makes the acquaintance of a young 
Scotch girl of good social position, whose compassion caused 
her to buy from him little ornaments carved with a penknife. 
He and the other prisoners obtained by the exercise of their 
skill in this way the means to mend their fare and procure 
some little luxuries. It would hardly be right to enter more 
into particulars than to say M.de St. Ives is made the devisee 
of great estates in England purchased by his great-uncle, the 
count—spoken of as the first of the emigrés—that is to say, 
he was the earliest of them; for having realized his wealth, ‘he 
purchased those estates years before the Revolution and went 
to live in England. He was sagacious enough to have smelled 
the Revolution from afar. The cousin, the Viscount de St. 
Ives, is a character drawn with much force; he is a villain of 
the loud kind, but made very subtle, swaggering, boastful in 
manner and melodramatic in appearance, and endowed with 
great astuteness. So far as we can follow the author’s idea, 
we think that the insolence and fierceness of his disposition 
defeated plans laid and set in train with great skill and un- 
scrupulousness. However, he is ultimately ruined, and the 
cousin is fortunate in all respects, ending as a married man 
and a great landed proprietor in England. Mr. Stevenson did 
not live to complete the work, but®* this delicate task has 
been accomplished successfully by Mr. Quiller-Couch from the 
author’s outline communicated to his step-daughter and amanu- 
ensis, Mrs. Strong. If there be any fault to find with the 
design, it is that the difficulties in which M. de St. Ives in- 
volves himself are too many, but his courage and good tem- 
per sustain the reader, as they must have sustained St. Ives 
himself. 


The Princess of the Moon, by Mrs. Cora Semmes Ives,* is a 
beautiful story for children and commends itself on its own 
merits, although its proceeds are devoted to charity. Fidelity 
to one’s word, to the requirements of duty and mercy to ene- 
mies, are principles impressively taught by the charming au- 


thoress. 
* New York: E. P. Dutton. 
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The Messenger of St. Joseph, or the annual issue of St. 
Joseph’s House for Homeless, Industrious Boys in Philadelphia, 
ought to be a timely reminder to some of its wealthy readers 
of the small sum which is alone necessary to bring one more 
friendless boy within reach of its aid. The Messenger is not 
so much of a report as we could wish to see, although most of 
its papers have some bearing upon the good and solid work of 
this institution, which, much as it saves the State, has yet no 
State aid. Its managers say they are always anxious to find 
suitable situations for tested boys. 


<> 
> 





I.—AN ENGLISH BENEDICTINE MARTYR.* 

The patient and exhaustive care for historical accuracy and 
detail which marks every page of this work shows that Dom 
Camon is a worthy successor of the late Father Morris. It is 
delightful to see the loving pains which have been taken upon 
every point, the recourse which has been had, not only to 
books and manuscripts, but also, when these failed, to diving au- 
thorities in order that nothing may be left obscure. Witness, 
for example, the pains taken to unravel the tangle made by 
previous biographers and writers as to the John Roberts who 
is the subject of this biography and the Cambridge John 
Roberts. Dom Camon, moreover, is evidently intimately 
acquainted with all collateral matters, and so writes out of a 
full mind. He thus illuminates the surroundings, and does not, 
like so many writers of saints’ lives, absolutely detach the sub- 
ject of his work from all relation to the world in which he 
lived. He writes, too, as one accustomed to weigh evidence, 
as having the whole case before him not as a partisan or ad- 
vocate. Thus, he allows that it is very difficult to know what 
proportion of the clergy in Queen Elizabeth’s time refused to 
take the sacrilegious oath of supremacy. He gives interesting 
details on this point, especially with reference to Oxford, quot- 
in® the well-known testimony of Anthony Wood. A new point 
which Father Camon brings out (new to us, at all events) is, 
that the Inns of Court were looked upon as “hot-beds of 
Popery.” Nowhere, Dom Camon says, might there be found 
so many Catholic priests as in the Courts of the Temple or 
Lincoln’s Inn under the guise of the lawyer’s gown. 

On almost every page most interesting bits of information 
are given. Thus, we learn that in St. John’s College, Oxford, 

* A Benedictine Martyr in England: being the Life and Times of the Venerable Servant 


of God Dom John Roberts, O.S.B. By Dom Bede Camon, O.S.B., B.A. London: Bliss, 
Sands & Co. 
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to which the Venerable John Roberts went in 1596, it was the 
custom to study logic and the other parts of philosophy, and 
also rhetoric. “These they learn together, ze, at once to 
think correctly and express their thoughts with elegance and 
precision.” Whether such a plan might not be useful nowa- 
days to enable students of theology and philosophy to present 
the results of their study in a more acceptable form, seems a 
matter deserving of consideration.. On p. 53 we learn that at 
Douai the Old Testament was read through and expounded 
twelve times, and the New Testament sixteen times, in three 
years; while at Valladolid the whole Bible was read as well as 
expounded in two years. The reading was during the dinner, 
the “first table”; the exposition during the “second” table. 
In this case, too, whatever may be thought of the time chosen 
for the purpose, it is clear that no pains were then spared to 
secure an intimate acquaintance with the Sacred Scriptures. 

We will give but one more specimen, and leave to the 
reader the pleasant task of exploring for himself. This is a 
quotation from Cardinal Allen, who says: “‘ We must needs con- 
fess that all these things have come upon our country through 
our sins. We ought, therefore, to do penance and confess our 
sins, not in a perfunctory manner, as we used when for cus- 
tom’s sake we confessed once a year.” It would seem, then, 
that in ancient Catholic times it was the practice of presumably 
pious persons to go to confession but once a year. Cardinal 
Allen proceeds to urge upon the students at Rheims to whom 
he is writing that they should perform the Spiritual Exercises 
under the Fathers of the Society of Jesus in order to the per- 
fect examination of their consciences—a means of grace, Dom 
Camon says, so dear and so familiar to them above all other 
religious. Is it, then, to the Jesuits that the remarkable change 
inthis matter of frequent confession is to be attributed ? 

A pleasing feature of the work is the respect shown for the 
Jesuits and other workers in the Lord’s vineyard, without los- 
ing sight of what may be considered the main purpose of the 
work—the bringing into light and due prominence of the work 
of the author’s own order. Owing to the fact that hitherto 
English ecclesiastical history has been mainly written by 
Jesuits or secular priests, the Benedictine share of the work 
has been somewhat neglected; but if this most illustrious or- 
der finds historians so fully acquainted with .the facts and so 
well able to place them before the reader as is the author of 
the present work, no longer will their work remain unknown. 
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2.—LIFE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN.* 


This Life of the Blessed Virgin is meant rather for the de- 
vout and pious reader than for the theologian and controver- 
sialist. It is characterized by sobriety and solidity, and is free 
from empty sentimentality. There is nothing of the exaggerat- 
ed or unreal in its tone. It is full also of instruction in prac- 
tical matters, and thus serves a twofold purpose, placing be- 
fore the reader the life of the Mother of God, and in so doing in- 
dicating to him the way in which his life should be made 
conformable to hers. While no distrust is shown of the tradi- 
tions with reference to Our Lady’s life, the disregard of which 
would be the mark of an uncatholic spirit, these traditions 
are not given undue prominence. Sometimes, however, we con- 
fess to a desire to learn the authority on which statements are 
made; as, for example, when the reader is told (p. 76) that 
Mary was at three years old large for her age. But doubtless, 
in a work primarily intended for, devotion and instruction, its 
author has wisely abstained from always giving references. 

The illustrations, although not quite so numerous as the 
title of the book would lead one to expect, serve well for the 
adornment of the work. We have to make one exception, 
however—the picture of the Coronation of the Blessed Virgin. 
The publishers, in our opinion, would have been well advised 
if this had been withheld. : 

In brief, the work is well calculated to promote true devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin, and to guide the serious reader 
along the paths of moral and Christian virtue. 


3.—HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH.+ 

Mr. Walpole in a prefatory note offers to the public this 
history in the hope that it may be useful to those who may 
not have leisure or inclination to read standard works which 
are (he assures us) necessarily voluminous. He hopes it may 
serve the purpose of a skeleton history of the church and may 
be useful as a book of reference. We regret to have to say 
that, in our judgment, Mr. Walpole’s work is not calculated 
to fulfil these excellent purposes. In all there are only two 
hundred pages of large type, and of these two hundred pages 
thirty-six (a sixth of the whole) are merely a translation of the 
doctrinal decrees of the Council of Trent, as found in Denzin- 
gers Enchiridion. Tothe period of time from the prorogation 

* Illustrated Life of the Blessed Virgin. By Rev. B. Rohner, O.S.B. Adapted by Rev. 
Richard Brennan, LL.D. New York: Benziger Brothers, 


+ A Short History of the Catholic Church. By F. Goulburn Walpole. London: Burns 
& Oates, Limited ; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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of the council (1563) to the present, the history of the church 
in all parts of the world is compressed ifto sixteen pages. It 
is consequently only the barest enumeration of a few isolated 
facts. The earlier part of the work is more satisfactory; but 
even here more space is given to the well-known passage of 
Lord Macaulay about the Jesuits than is consistent with a 
history so compendious in ‘aim. As to the accuracy of the 
work, we have not tested it thoroughly; but the following is 
certainly a misleading statement: “In 1542 Pope Paul III. 
had established the Tribunal of the Inquisition.” 

We regret to have to speak in disparaging terms of a work 
the intentions of whose author are manifestly so good, especial- 
ly as the multiplication of Catholic books is a thing ardently 
to be desired. Some regard, however, must be had for quality 
as well as for quantity. 


4.—MOSAICS.* 

This is the second volume of poems and dramas which have 
come from that classic retreat up in the mountains of Western 
Pennsylvania and from the pen of Mercedes. The first, Wild 
Flowers from the Mountain Side, appeared some twelve years 
ago, and such was the excellence of the verse and the high 
character of the poetic thought that the reputation of Mercedes 
as one of the sweetest. interpreters of the religious muse became 
well established. 

It is difficult for the editor of a religious publication to 
preserve any very high idea of what is ordinarily termed 
“poetry of piety,” because any one who conceives an ardent 
thought and can write a jingle of words to it must rush into 
print, with the result that the experienced manuscript-reader 
has little patience with such effusions, and it is only when a 
striking name is subscribed or a more than ordinarily brilliant 
thought, like a meteor, flashes beneath the verse that his atten- 
tion is arrested, 

The name of Mercedes will give to verse a standing in most 
editorial sanctums. Her poetry is born of convent life, with its 
peace, serenity, and refinement. It breathes that atmosphere 
of devotion: and study and consecration. It comes to us out 
in the madding crowd as a wafting of perfumed air from the 
conservatory to the hungry souls in the darkness without. 

In this present volume, Mosaics, there are some very choice 
bits of poetic sentiment, and they show a maturity of thought 


* Mosaics. Verses. by Mercedes. Convent Printing Press, St. Xavier’s Academy, 
Beatty, Pa. ; 
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and have a polish of expression which belong to the ripe mind. 
At random we cull one of these rarer sprigs—the cactus-plant 
which stood in the old south window: 
“A knotted and tangled thing, 
A heavy vine too awkward to twine: 
No tendrils to creep or cling, 
No leaflets of tender verdure 
E’er brightened its roughness there; 
But it stood, like a wrong, so bold and so strong, 
A blot on that gay parterre.” 


As a sort of appendix to the volume of poems are printed 
some dramas written for the misses at the academy. It is good 
to see these published, for there is often a great demand for 
this kind of literature. It would be not a little favor if Mer- 
cedes would gather all her dramas together and publish them. 
Her name would create for them a ready market. 

Mosaics, printed at the Convent Press, is beautifully done. 


§.—CANONICAL PROCEDURE.* 

It is interesting to know that this book has gone to a 
second edition. When it first appeared it was clearing new 
ground in an almost unsurveyed land. Cases have been tried, 
to be sure, but a paternal government very often dispensed with 
forms and a stated canonical procedure, and little regard was 
paid to the set ways of the court-room and the exactions of 
the canonical judge. 

As it was impossible to apply the old canon law without 
some notable modifications to the state of affairs existing in the 
church in this country, Rome set herself to bring about the 
needed adaptations. The principles being affirmed, the wisdom 
of the canonist was necessary to make the application to eccle- 
siastical matters in this country. 

That Bishop Messmer has done this work with a prudence 
and a sagacity which have characterized his teaching as a pro- 
fessor, and later his administration as a bishop, the demand 
for a second edition is abundant evidence. 

It is a book of this kind, written in a legal temper and be- 
coming an acknowledged hand-book of procedure, that does so 
much to defend the rights of the cleric, on the one hand, while 
it conserves the prerogatives of the episcopal office ‘on the 
other. 


* Canonical Procedure in Disciplinary and Criminal Cases of Clerics. A Systematic 
Commentary on the Instructio S. C. Epp. et Reg. 1880. By the Rev. Francis Droste. 
Edited by the Rt. Rev. Sebastian G. Méssmer, D.D. Second Edition. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 



































THE Holy Father, in a Christmas address, re- 
peated with even greater force by the Cvvilta, 
says in effect that twenty-five years of Italian 

governing has proven a failure because Italy has counted with- 
out its host. An Italian monarchy which tries to put aside the 
Pope finds that he will not down. Calmly and forcefully the 
Holy Father says the only way to national peace is to retrace 
your steps and give the Head of the Church a place which his 
authority and influence demand. 


- 
-_ 





There is an important article in the North American Review 
for January which seems to have escaped the notice of the 
secular reviewists. To our thinking nothing can be more 
significant of the right-about-face on the question of the necessity 
of infusing the religious element into the educational life of the 
day than the publication in the ultra-American review of Hon. 
Amasa Thornton’s statement concerning the saving of the 
Twentieth Century City by teaching religion in the schools. 
The whole article has the ring of true metal about it. 





The settlement of the Manitoba school difficulty, while it 
secures the Catholic separate school as the ideal one, bids the 
Catholic people to take what they can get, and continue to 
demand more until they have what is theirs. 





The masterly article on the “ History of an Irish Cathedral” 
printed in this number is from the pen of Thomas Arnold, 
only surviving son of Thomas Arnold of Rugby, a brother of 
Matthew Arnold and father of Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 





The annual meeting of the Catholic Missionary Union just 
held showed most encouraging results from the last year’s work. 
The reports of the missionaries maintained and directed by the 
Union indicated progress and vitality. Non-Catholic missions 
have been uninterruptedly conducted in the States where these 
missionaries are stationed. Still, the directors feel that the real 
work of these missions is but begun, and that tremendous 
opportunities loom before them, which, if they had the funds, 
they might utilize to the home-bringing of many souls. 
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LIVING CATHOLIC MEN OF SCIENCE. 


REv. GEORGE M. SEARLE was born in London, England, on 
June 27, 1839, his father being an American citizen and the 
child’s foreign birth being due to the mere accident of a 
European visit. George Searle was actually born an American. 
A very few months later the family returned to this country, 
and the boy during his youth attended the Brookline High 
School, and later entering Harvard, was graduated from that in- 
stitution in the class of 1857. Studies and disposition of mind 
alike contributed to fit him for a scientific career in the depart- 
ment of mathematics and astronomy; and shortly after gradua- 
tion he took position as assistant at the Dudley Observatory, 
Albany, and devoted himself entirely to astronomical work. 

The first early fruit of his efforts was the discovery of the 
asteroid Pandora, which took place on September 11, 1858, al- 
most within a year of his graduation from the university. 

Beginning with that period, his prominence in scientific circles 
has been maintained by various successful investigations and 
some noteworthy discoveries. Both at home and abroad the 
attention of men of science has more than once been ‘directed 
toward the striking results that rewarded his labors. Having 
entered the service of the United States Coast Survey in the 
beginning of 1859, he was appointed three years later to the 
post of assistant professor in the United States Naval Academy, 
and served in that capacity throughout the remaining years of 
the war. 

About this time the religious question becoming paramount 
in his life, he investigated the claims of the Catholic Church 
with the result of making his submission to her authority. He 
spent some time in the city of Rome. He returned to Har- 
vard as assistant in the observatory in June, 1866, and remained 
there for two years, at the end of which time he entered the 
Paulist Community and began his novitiate in New York. In 
March, 1871, he was ordained priest, and since that time he 
has been chiefly engaged in the pursuit of scientific studies, 
while at the same time holding a professor’s chair in moral 
theology and devoting some time to the apostolic labors of the 
ministry. 
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On the opening of the Catholic University at Washington, 
in 1889, he became professor of astronomy and mathematics in 
that institution, and remained there until June, 1897. While 
there he prepared a manual of apologetics called Plain Facts 








Rev. GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


Jor Fair Minds, which has since become the most popular book 
of its kind in the English language. 

Father Searle has contributed largely to current journals 
and reviews, has again and again figured in the pages of the 
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astronomical journals, and has had no little share in the ad- 
vance of the photographic art, in which department he is a 
practical operator of considerable skill. He is the author of 
Elements of Geometry, a book which deserved to receive an ex- 
tensive notice-from a magazine of such weight as the Revue de 
Bruxelles. 

Within the last month Father Searle has been invited to Rome 
to take charge of the Vatican Observatory. 


REV. JOHN J. GRIFFIN, Ph.D., the Professor and - Director 
of the Chemical Laboratory of the Catholic University at 
Washington, can be looked upon with envy by his fellow-chem- 
ists, for he can investigate, experiment, and illustrate in one of 
the completest laboratories in the country. He has also at his 
command an excellent working library, and, thanks to some 
good friends, he receives all the leading chemical periodicals of 
the world. This fortunate scholar was born near Corning, N. 
Y., June 24, 1859. His family removed .to the New England 
States while the boy was young enough to justify his claim on 
Massachusetts as his home. His early education was obtained 
in the public schools of Lawrence. He did good work there, 
being graduated from the High School with honors in 1878. 
That same year he entered the college at Ottawa, Canada. 
Here he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1881; two 
years later the degree of Master of Arts was conferred on him. 
Then he went through his theology course in the Ottawa Dio- 
cesan Seminary, and was ordained priest in 1885. He spent 
his first year after ordination as instructor in elementary phy- 
sics in Ottawa College. Then he went to work in the ministry 
as assistant priest in St. Mary’s Church, at Cambridgeport, 
Mass., at the same time conducting classes in science at St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ College. 

In September, 1887, he returned to Ottawa College as in- 
structor in physics and chemistry, which position he held with 
distinguished success for three years. But, as he was desirous 
of devoting himself especially to natural science, he severed 
himself from the college in 1890 and entered Johns Hopkins 
University as a graduate student in chemistry, with physics 
and mathematics as subordinate subjects. While pursuing his 
studies at Johns Hopkins he conducted classes in chemistry at 
St. Joseph’s Seminary and at Notre Dame of Maryland. This 
meant long hours of hard work, but Dr. Griffin is not afraid of 
hard work, and he wins his students to love it too. One must 
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get on with such incentives as he knows how to hold out to 
the earnest worker. 

While the professor was at Ottawa he was considered a 
specialist in electricity as well as chemistry. It was he that 
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Rev. JOHN J. GRIFFIN, PH.D. 


established the first isolated lighting plant in the Dominion; 
he may literally be said to have illuminated his college. He 
did the same for the Catholic University at Washington, where 
he now labors. He took his degree of Ph.D. from Johns Hop- 
kins in June, 1895. He spent one of the long vacations in 
Europe visiting a few of the great German centres of learning. 
He was made member of the Deutschen Chemische Gesellschaft 
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of Berlin and of the Electro-Chemische Gesellschaft. He is also 
a member of the American Chemical Society. While at Johns 
Hopkins he worked on metatoluene sulphonic acid till he set- 
tled a question which had been in dispute for twenty-five years 
among chemists. 

He has established at the Catholic University a chemical 
museum showing the processes and products of the chemical 
industries of the world. 

In the subjgct of this sketch there exists a sterling excel- 
lence of heart with the most provoking lack of outward show. 
There is, too, a pronounced and very correct taste in the 
matter of literature. Dr. Griffin's private collection of books 
not scientific is one that can help to explain where much 
of his money goes. Inthe lecture-room Professor Griffin speaks 
slowly and with ease; in conversation his utterance is a mar- 
vel of rapidity. One must be an old friend to feel quite sure 
of what he says, and it is a pity to lose what he says, because 
it is fine-cut wit and humor generally, when it is not pathetic. 
In a word, there is much profit in the exercise of conference 
with him, and there is true joy in his friendship. 

Pope Leo’s great exertions in favor of the higher education 
of the clergy in all lines should be proof enough that the 
strong light of science is not feared; in other words, the 
Catholic Church at the end of the nineteenth century, as 
through all the preceding centuries, is the promoter of learning 
in all its branches. The priest-scientist of to-day holds the 
same faith as the priest of other days, having simply the ad- 
vantage of the accumulated experience of those other days 
added to his own researches. While falling into line with the 
real scholars, he does not, because he need not, modify an 
iota of his priestly tenets; he can and does adjust himself to 
the modern theories as far as they are tenable. This particu- 
lar priest-scientist can best be characterized, as to his method 
of progress, as “unhasting, unresting.” 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


OVERNOR BLACK, in his message to the Legislature, has shown com- 
mendable penetration by a justly deserved recognition to the work for higher 
education, which embraces a wide range of volunteer forces under the patronage 
and direction of the New York State Board of Regents. Reading Clubs, Summer- 
Schools, small circulating libraries, and university extension lectures are all 
welcomed as factors in promoting general culture and self-improvement, without 
detriment to the legitimate claims of academies, colleges, and universities. This 
aggregation of educational institutions is known as the University of the State of 
New York. It is dominated by a wise policy of extending a helping hand to 
every group of professional teachers, regardless of their religious convictions, who 
are willing to accept a fair standard of examination and inspection. No sanction 
is given to the narrow minds darkened by bigotry who seek to make the wearing 
of a religious garb a legal disqualification for teaching. 

The governor’s tribute of praise is as follows: 

“ New York has in her University an organization nearly as old as the State 
itself. Its work has established its reputation at home and abroad. Those who 
plan for the future of the State know that its greatness will depend no less upon 
its educational interests than upon its material prosperity. All admit the value 
of elementary education, but many fail to understand that higher education pays 
equally as well. The common school draws mainly from the State, but for the 
higher institutions the field is boundless. Those who spend years in arduous 
training seek not the cheapest or the nearest, but the best ; and if New York’s 
schools are at the head they will be sought by students from other States. 

“The recent administration of the University knows the methods of reaching 
desired results. Under it new currents are setting toward New York. Its 
field is broadening every year, The best educators believe that system is nearest 
perfect whose instruction does not end with the period of youth, but continues 
through the student’s life. The library is a chief agency in this continuance, 
New York, the pioneer in many fields, was the first in this or any country to 
recognize by statute the efficiency of the public library as a part of its educational 
plan. We have over five hundred travelling libraries of the best books published. 
They are loaned to any community requesting them. Other States have adopted 
this part of our system. Knowledge gained from good books means increased 
power and better citizenship. The University has seen and developed this idea. 
Its progress has been rapid, its influence beneficent and lasting. Local free 
public libraries are springing up under its lead. Inthe last four years the num- 
ber of libraries has increased from 201 to 340, and the books from 404,616 to 
1,038,618. There is careful discrimination in favor of the best books, for read- 
ing produces evil as well as good results. It is a ladder which may be used to 
climb to the summit or descend to the pit. Thousands of doubtful books are 
yearly disapproved and local authorities are glad to accept the University’s intelli- 
gent supervision. No State has before dealt with this question on so broada 
plane. Our State library is by far the largest and most efficient maintained by 
any State. It is the centre of a great work, the strongest ally of ‘the public 
schools, and its influence develops constantly. New York has been the teacher 
in these vital, new ideas and has received, the world over, most generous redog- 
nition. Its place in this important field is that of acknowledged leadership.” 

* * * 

Late in November a great meeting was held in the Royal University Build- 
ing, Dublin, to honor the memory of Edmund Burke, and to claim for him a place 
among the founders of the new order of things. The Marquis of Dufferin pre- 
sided, and the Most Rev. Dr. Healy, Bishop of Clonfert, brought to light some 
facts not properly understood by Mr. Lecky in his writings concerning the eigh- 
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teenth century. Rev. William Barry, D.D., stated that it had been the fashion to 
praise or condemn Edmund Burke as a mere conservative philosopher. But the 
idea for which he lived was not to mark time and leave the world as he found it. 
No one ever had a more abiding zeal for reform than he had. 

He was, before all things, compassionate and a lover of his kind, feeling with 
a Celtic heart, which was easily moved, as he saw with Celtic eyes the world’s 
vices, and must needs pity them and seek a remedy in cautious, charitable wisdom. 
It was a new spirit which he brought into politics. He was a reformer by due 
course of law. He could do nothing else when his eyes opened on that sad spec- 
tacle of Irish miseries, Irish patience, and Irish loss, which even at this distance 
we could hardly bear to read of, nor could we read of them without rising grief 
and indignation. Change—was there any one who would long for it more pas- 
sionately than the precocious lad, the student of life and books, who in his person 
knew and felt as the Irish peasants felt, with an old Norman name, with Galway 
blood running in his veins, to leave the people without instruction in Spenser’s 
fairyland, by the enchanted stream of the Blackwater, hearing, if he did not un- 
derstand, the old Celtic tongue, fiery, sweet, and mournful, in Desmond, where 
the drums and trumpetings of three conquests had made a wilderness and left 
stinging memories? Surely he was face to face with the Irish question. It lived 
all around him; it addressed him with lugubrious language. 

Burke’s own words on the penal laws were: “‘ The worst species of tyranny 
that the insolence and perverseness of mankind ever dared exercise; it was a _ 
machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, and as well fitted for the oppression, 
impoverishment, and degradation of the people, and the debasement in them of 
human nature itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man.” It 
is to the everlasting honor of these Irishmen, Protestants, who brought this sys- 
tem to the ground. Swift was the great captain of the band; Henry Grattan, 
whose years of martyrdom bore witness to his sincerity when he exclaimed that the 
Irish Protestant never could be free while the lrish Catholic was a slave. To 
that immortal company Edmund Burke must be added. Look upon this starry 
son of genius and remember his career in London, writing passages in the An- 
nual Register, one of that company of whom Boswell had written, none greater 
than the student from Trinity College, Dublin, and from old Abraham Shackle- 
ton’s Academy, of Ballytore. He loved to talk of art with Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
of the stage with Garrick, of politics with Gibbon, and of the experience of life 
with Johnson. 

There was a mingling of religious awe in Burke’s philosophy. Johnson 
moralized, Burke speculated, and Johnson’s was the fist of authority that struck 
one down. Burke’s was the open hand of rhetoric which they were to grasp 
with equal apprehension. Burke died not so much of old age as of the Indian 
miseries, the great Revolution, the troubles that were coming thick and fast on 
Ireland, and of his son’s death. He sank down in the twilight of the gods, which 
for him brought no promise of theynew day. More remarkable than his powers 
of speech or his learning, which eclipsed every one else in Parliament, or his in- 
dustry, was Burke’s acquaintance with the only true and fruitful methods in poli- 
tics that might assign him to that small group which counted among them Mon- 
tesquieu, Adam Smith, and Emmanuel Kant. His appeal was always to concrete 
human nature, to the spirit of laws, and the social reason, which were above party 
and private judgment. He held that in all forms of government the people were 
the true legislators, and the consent of the people was absolutely essential to the 
validity of legislation. By such principles as these he judged the causes and 
guided his views during the thirty years of his political activity. He had no per- 
sonal aims. He made no fortune, was not decorated, and died without a title, 
and he flung from him his last pension when the minister sought to regard it as 
a kind of retaining fee. All his plans tended one way, and were dictated by 
equality and utility in one commonwealth. Burke stood between two eras. He 
foreboded a mighty change, and left some imperishable literature. In his last 
year America was safe. Thanks to Edmund Burke, Europe was in the throes of 
dissolution; India was on the way to triumph over the system of Hastings. 
Burke gave himself inseparably to India, and it was a triumphant thought for 
Ireland that two Irishmen, Burke and Sheridan, were the great opponents of the 
Indian Cromwell. 








